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The Vuk. 


a. panic died out on Friday, which was settling day at the 
Stock Exchange ; but, contrary to the anticipations of the timid, 
produced no failures, and was indeed marked by arise of stoeks and 
decline in the premium on greenbacks, which at this writing has 
disappeared. Indeed, from the purely financial side, the sky looks 
very bright again, but the political financiers are in fresh trouble. 
Mr. Richardson, who is not either an eminent financier or an eminent 
lawyer, has assumed, in defiance of the report of the Committee of 
Congress, and of the soundest opinion of the country at large, the 
right to reissue what he calls his “ reserve” of '$44,000,000 green- 
backs, or, in plain English, a quantity of greenbacks called in under 
Secretary MeCulloch for the express purpose of contracting the cur- 
rency, and which ought to have been cancelled and destroyed. Mr. 
Richardson exercised thisself-assumed authority by issuing $5,000,000 
last fall, as he said, “‘ to move the crops,” but, as other people said, to 
make money easy just before election. Withdrawing them when the 
political crisis was passed, he did much to produce the stringency of 

‘last winter and spring, which led finally to the present collapse ; but 
many people thought he had learnt a lesson which would save him 
in the future. When he and the President came, a fortnight ago, 
and valorously withstood the entreaties of the bankers at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and refused to “violate the law” by issuing the 
greenbacks to stop the panic, pious people in the country began to 
thank God for Mr. Richardson. It now appears, however, that that 
display of scrupulousness was a little comedy, for he has issued 


$2,000,000 of “ the reserve,” and will probably issue more. 





.There is, however, worse than this to be told. It appears that 
he has been keeping a balance of $287,722 of the Government money 
on deposit in the First National Bank of Washington, of which Mr. 
H. D. Cooke, the brother of Mr. Jay Cooke, was President. The 
bank failed when Jay Cooke & Co. failed, and it now appears that 
Mr. Richardson only held security for $100,000 of this sum, although 
the law directs him to deposit no Government money in a bank 
without obtaining “ satisfactory security by the deposit of United 
States bonds or otherwise.” In other words, he unlawfully lent 
$187,782 of Government money to a political friend. Foremost 
among the reforms now sought for ought to be stern prohibition of 
political banking and political issues of paper money. 





Last week, in speaking of the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., we 
probably conveyed the impression to many persons that the house of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., which does a portion of the Govern- 
ment banking business in London, had also failed. This, how ever, 
is not the case. It has paid all demands on it, and will continue to 
do so, and is, we are requested to state, entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the New York firm. The appearance of connection 
between the two has, we believe, been created by the fact that 
Mr. Cooke, of Jay Cooke & Co.,has an interest in the other firm, 
which, we believe, still stands very well in London, and has nothing 
to fear from the condition of things on this side of the water. 





The Economist (London) has an article on the lessons of our 
panic, some points of which are worth reproducing. The main one 
is this, that the currency in which the banks are by law required to 
keep their reserves, and. which is the legal tender, is a fixed quan- 
tity. It cannot be increased by importations from abroad, as gold 
coin can, so that as the demands of the country for currency to 
transact its business increase, as they do year by year, not only do 
prices decline, including that of gold, but the reserves of the banks 
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become harder to keep up. Consequently, as long as the volume ot 
legal tenders remains the same, we are each fall harder pressed for 
money ‘to move the crops”; and the minute this pressure begins 
to make itself felt on the banks, they are foreed to diminish their 
accommodation instead of increasing it, in order to keep up their 
reserves, Which they cannot replenish by drawing on other countries 
for gold, as the Bank of England does, and which, if they could afford 
to keep gold as reserves, they are forbidden by the usury laws to 
obtain by raising the rate of interest, as the Bank of England does. 
If, on the other hand, the reserves are allowed to fall very low, the 
seeds of a panic are at onee sown. There are two ways out of the 
it would all disappear in a grand crash in the nature of national 
bankruptey, and the other to get what additions to it we need to 
enable us to carry on our business by bringing into use once more 
the currency of the civilized world—gold and silver. We may add 
that one or two of these points were made in an able letter in the 
New York Zimes the other day, signed “ Kniekerbocker.” 


The meeting of the Evangelical Alliance has happily filled the pla 
in the public eye which was last week occupied by the panic. Tt was 
feared that the postponement of the meeting in 1870, in consequence 
of the outbreak of the Franeo-German war, would have deprived the 
present attempt of much of its éclat, but the gathering 
as full and as enthusiastic as there was any good reason for believing 
it would have been if it had taken place when originally intended. 
The audiences are as large as the various buildings in use will hold, 
and there seems to be no limit to their fervor, er to that of the 
speakers. The Dean of Canterbury taking the communion at Dr. 
Adams's Presbyterian Chureh was one of the strange sights of the 
occasion. 


seems to be 


A large number of the sermens and papers take up 
directly or indirectly the question of the best mode of 
with modern scepticism, but if cannot by 
very satisfactorily. 


dealing 
candid men be said 
The great difficulty of dealing with modern 
scepticism is one which the speakers of the Alliance do not seem 
to recognize, and that is, that it is what the physicisis call 
an imponderable agent. You cannot lay your finger on it, 
and can hardly find a man who will appear and answer for it; it is 
somehow in the air, however, and is found everywhere, the church 
included. Religious beliefs are not destroyed by argument ; nobody 
openly assails them; they are not formally abandoned; and yet, 
when you come to question religious men, or they come to question 
themselves, you find that they have ceased to held a great many 
doctrines they once held, and have ceased to know where their belief 
stops and their unbelief begins, and yet cannot tell why or where- 
fore. The process of decay is of course, everybody knows, due mainly 
to the spread of the scientific habit of mind, or, in other words, 
the doubting habit of mind; but it is due also to the increasingly 
commercial character of the chureh organization. A leading church 
in this city has had, until this summer, its choir “run” at enormous 
expense by an enterprising stock-broker on precisely the same 
principle on which he would have conducted the opera—high pay 
for good music, with plenty of variety. As he has just “ burst up” 
in the panic, the church will now probably praise God more econo- 
mically. We are sorry to see no papers on this theme in the pro- 
gramme of the Alliance. 


The exposure of the assessments in the St. Louis Post-office is 
apparently having a very good effect. The clerks in the Baltimoro 
Custom-house, it is said, have declined to pay the tax of one and a 
half per cent. levied upon them, and the authorities have only been 
able to collect $80 instead of $2,000. We mention this chiefly for 
the purpose of calling attention to the disgraceful manner in which 
the new Chairman of the Commission is abused in the press for his 
attempt to perform the duties of his office. Te is continually spoken 
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of as if his assumption of the office had been a sort of trick to throw 
of the public. From what we know of the matter, 
we are that the the 
ignation of Mr. Curtis, and did make an honest attempt to secure 
a good officer in his place; and there has certainly been nothing to 
show, since Mr. Eaton took charge of the Commission, that he is 
actuated by anything but a sineere desire to do his duty, and this 


dust in the eve 


Administration was alarmed at 


able to say 


rebellion in Baltimore looks like a real victory for the regulations 
established by the Commission. 


General Barlow, we grieve to say, has fallen into deep disfavor 
with the Custom-house publicists, and they threw him overboard at 
Utica without the least ceremony, after he had yielded to the 
solicitations of the bar and of the best portion of the Reform 
party so far as to consent to serve a second term. The fact is that 
he is a great deal too active and vigilant and aggressive to suit the 
purposes of the Custom-house Ring. They have accordingly put in 
General Barlow’s place a highly respectable lawyer, whose advanced 

a and quiet temperament will prevent his 
giving trouble to their corrupt hangers-on. Mr. Silliman’s age, 
even if he were a man of more active habits, would be a disqualifica- 
tion for an office which, under existing circumstances, is neither 
deliberative nor administrative, but combative. The <Attorney- 
General of this State has to be at present a fighting man to do any 
good, and this the Custom-house brethren are determined he shall 
not be. The great fount of corruption is the canals, which General 
Barlow has been exploring with much effect, and after doing so he 
reached certain conclusions with regard to Mr. Taylor, whom the 
Ring has just nominated for State Engineer, which he communicated 
by letter to the Convention. The managers prudently suppressed 
it, however—and it has not seen the light even in the “ reform” 
papers—and nominated Mr. Taylor all the same. We doubt very 
much whether “‘ the party ” will ever require General Barlow’s ser- 
vices again. 


age —he is seventy-three— 





The Democratic State Convention at Utica appears to have been 
an unenthusiastic body, but it was at all events not so dull as its 
Republican predecessor, there being a rather unexpected disturb- 
ance in the way of an attack on Mr. Thomas Kinsella, and an 
entirely foreseen disturbance over the question of admitting the 
Apollo Hall delegates instead of the Tammany. Tammany, as 
always, carried the day, and Apollo Hall departed in wrath. Pro- 
bably Republicans who think that this will inure to the benefit of 
the Republican candidates make a mistake, or are at least prema- 
ture. What arrangements the leaders of the two factions may 
make or may fail to make between now and election-day cannot as 
yet be told or known. The organs of both factions are at present 
urging a united support of the State ticket and praising the plat- 
form as embodying true Democratic principles. It begins with a 
number of undeniably good propositions taken from the works of 
Thomas Jefierson—assertions in favor of the freedom of the press, 
for example, the freedom of religion, the citizen’s right to the 
writ of habeas corpus—to which last assertion a kind and polite 
\dministration organ in this city refers as one more proof of the 
chronic anxiety of Democrats about keeping out of jail. However 
that may be, the preamble is open to the objection of being com- 
posed of glittering generalities. What follows is more definite. 
“The party will urge free-trade legislation,” it says, for one thing ; 
but, in the light of past events, it is not unfair to regard this for the 
present as so much platformtalk. A similar resolution in a Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic platform would undoubtedly mean more, but that 
we are not likely to get. Of course, the “ salary grab” is denounced, 
and the lead of the Ohio Democracy in denouncing the President 
for his signing the bill is followed, but with a difference, for our New 
York Democracy point out that the President signed the bill just 
a bill to increase his salary, but not that of Con- 
This certainly is not a pretty aspect 
General Grant's 


after another one 
vressmen—had failed to pass. 


of the transaction, whichever way we look at it. 
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conduct in the Louisiana business is of course severely blamed. The 
nominees of the Convention are admitted to be good men. There 


is, at all events, no Taylor among them. 


All but two of the murderers of Gen. Canby have been hanged, 
and the Modoe question is out of the way. The sentences of the 
two survivors were commuted. That Captain Jack’s career is over 
is certainly a subject of congratulation, but the way in which he has 
been hung is not a way which can in future cases be safely taken as 
a precedent. The Attorney-General advised the President that a 
‘‘state of war” existed between the Modocs and the United States, 
and that, therefore, the prisoners could be tried by a military com- 
mission for a violation of military usage in decoying and assassinat- 
ing General Canby. It is obvious that, if there is a state of war in 
the United States every time two or three dozen desperadoes get 
possession of a lava-bed and defy pursuit, there will be a good many 
more wars going on than most people will like to anticipate. On 
the Attorney-General’s principles, Shay’s Rebellion was perhaps a 
war between the United States and Shay. The fact that we make 
treaties with Indians has little to do with the question. We make 
treaties with Great Britain; but if thirty Englishmen, resident in 
Sing Sing, should make an eseape and resist the ordinary processes 
of capture, and United States troops should be called for by Gov- 
ernor Dix, we should hardly call this a state of war between Great 
Britain and the United States. 


The great Alabama Claims Award swindle is ably discussed in 
the current number of the Law Review. The $15,000,000 awarded 
by the Geneva Tribunal, it will be remembered, instead of being 
distributed among the sufferers from the ravages of the rebel 
cruisers, Was appropriated by Congress to be invested in 5 per cent. 
registered bonds of the United States, “to be held subject to the 
future disposition of Congress.” To make the matter more plain, 
we may say that this money, which belonged to the insurers and 
shippers who had lost it, was taken by their designated agent, the 
United States, who had received it for them in open court, and 
then used by that agent to help it pay its own debts—for it cannot 
be doubted that even the temporary investment of so large a sum in 
what was then and indeed still are the “ new fives,” is a great help 
to the Government in re-establishing its credit. Not only did Con- 
gress do this, but in addition it declared in as open a way as it dared, 
first, that the insurers were entitled to no compensation whatever, 
because they had received compensation through their war premi- 
ums, and, in the second place, that no private person was en- 
titled to any. We quote the language of the Committee which had 
the subject under consideration: “‘ Your Committee have come to 
the conclision that the amount awarded at Geneva is the money of 
the United States, to be disposed of at its pleasure, subject to no 
trust, and especially to no legal rights in any individual or corpora- 
tion by whom a legal or equitable claim can be set up or maintained 
to any part of the sum awarded, as against the United States.” 





The extraordinary report of the Committee was never supported 
by any real argument whatever; but the Law Review examiues 
in detail the specious insinuations of the Committee, and shows, Ist, 
that as the claims preferred at Geneva were of two kinds, those of 
private individuals and those of the Government for a few ships of 
its own and indirect damages, and as the claims of the Government 
for indirect damages were ruled out of court, it follows inevitably 
that the only claims for which the “ gross sum” was awarded were 
those of private individuals, and of the United States for the one or 
two ships‘of its own which were lost; 2d, that, so far as the private 
claims were concerned, the United States, liaving undertaken the 
colleetion of and recovered judgment for them, stands, according to 
universal principles of law and equity, as agent or trustee for the 
claimants, and its present proceedings are simply a barefaced fraud ; 
3d, that with regard to insured ships the underwriter stands in the 
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shoes of the owner as a claimant upon this fund, and for this it 
cites precedents so well known that they, 
word applicable to the proceedings 
taken by the Law Review is t 
these columns. 


too, make fraud the only 
Cong The position 
he same as we have always taken in 
The article, which is as valuable for the clear moral 
insight as for the legal acumen it shows, ought to be read by every 


in ress. 


one who is interested in the honor of the country—a class of people | 


whose existence the Law Review at present seems to think in doubt. 





Those who recollect the fierce discussion carried on a year ago 
between Father Burke and Mr. Froude must be rather disappointed 
at the tameness of Mr. Bradlaugh’s lecture on Treland. For the 
fire-eater he was reported to be, he is very mild indeed. As to 
Ireland, he is opposed to separation, opposed to war, opposed to 
lawlessness of all kinds. He thinks Mr. Gladstone’s land-law did 
not go far enough, and that it ought not merely to have enabled the 
Irish peasants to become landed proprietors, but should have made 
the change compulsory. He is in favor of “‘ Tome Rule” also, and 
religious equality.: His audience, who came to his lecture expecting 
to hear an extremist, seem to have been a good deal discontented, 
and one gentleman is referred to in the Tribune's report as shaking 
his head at all Mr. Bradlaugh’s points throughout, and being there- 
upon accused of ignorance of the subject by the lecturer. At the 
close of the address, the audience were invited by Mr. Bradlaugh to 
put a few questions to him, and it may be inferred from the tone of 
these questions that they considered him rather too conservative for 
their purposes; among other things, he had laid it down as a 
political principle in his lecture that what was right in one country 
was right in another, and that the Hungarian and Polish question 
was practically the same as the Irish. He was asked why, if this 
was so, the Irish question was not practically the same as the Ameri- 
can, Which was solved a century since by separation. This dilemma 
he avoided with the simplicity of a child by saying that the circum- 
stances were different in the two cases. 


Things are apparently looking worse for the Carlists than when 
Castelar made the speech three weeks ago in which he acknow- 
ledged that they were 50,000 strong, and would probably soon try 
to cross the Ebro. The want of cavalry and artillery has kept them 
in the hills, and in the hills they cannot stay very long, as they are 
not prepared for the cold weather, and they have exhausted the 
country around them. They have evacuated Estella, one of their 
latest conquests. Cartagena still holds out, but is said to be on the 
point of surrendering, and the revolted iron-clads.are trying to pick 
up a precarious subsistence by plundering the unprotected towns 
along the coast. The Madrid Government has thus gained in 
appearance by the increasing disorganization of their wretched ene- 
mies, but there is no reason for believing that the state of things is 
radically any better than it was a month ago, or that it is likely to 
be any better at present. 


The reason why has been well summed up recently in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes by M. Cherbuliez, in an essay on Spanish polities, 
where he describes the situation as follows: A government without 
authority, moving in space, giving advice rather than orders, and 
apparently taking gesticulation for action; the public revenues 
exhausted in their very source; bankruptcy almost inevitable; a 
civil war of which nobody can foresee the end; continual revolts of 
cantons and villages, which declare themselves independent states ; 
rich cities a prey to chance demagogues and cut-throat socialists ; 
murders, fires, and frightful confusion of all powers, all trades, and 
all ideas; here, priests acting as guerilla chiefs, upsetting trains, 
bastinadoing alealdes, shooting prisoners, and robbing peasants ; 
there, mutinous soldiers chasing and killing their officers ; elsewhere, 
political adventurers in white cloaks, with feathers streaming in the 
wind, offering themselves as candidates all over the country, with 
valorous airs and a battery of cannon to support their eloquence ; 
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| state of things, in short, which has wrung from one Spani 
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at Madrid, a parliament in which everybody, except the men of 


ith 


foam on their lips, on eolleetive property and on the virtues of the 


Fourth Estate, and in whieh altars Holy Disorde: 


are raised to 
! ; .¥ } 
phat a JOUPDALST 


longer 


the exclamation: “In our unfortunate co 
is willing to obey, and nobody any longer knows how to comm 


untry, nobody any 
wid.” 
Even after making allowance for exaggeration, the disease } 
described is too deep-seated to be cured in a 


indeed, we might say, in a generation. 


month or in a year, 


In France, the monarchieal preparations for a restoration are 
daily approaching completion, and the attempt will doubtless be 
made on the meeting of the Assembly to proclaim the monarchy, 
draw up a constitution, and offer the crown to the Comte de Cham- 
bord. As we have for some months ventured to predict this result 
as near at hand, we have nothing to add by way of explanation. 
The greatest difficulty in the monarehical problem has been the 
monarch himself, whom it has been very hard to bring down into 
this century. The recent adhesion of the Orleans family to Henry 
V. without ifs or buts, and the withdrawal of the German army, have 
precipitated the crisis, and his adherents have lately labored with 
him with enough suecess to get from him 
denies that he contemplates reactionary 


a letter, in whieh he 


y rQTIPpY . re 
measures or Thinks of 


attacking Italy. In the meantime, the Clerical party, in their eager 
fanaticism, are evidently very near spoiling the game, and, besides 


frightening the Italians, are frightening the more moderate 
Monarehists, one of whom, the Due de Broglie, has felt it necessary 
to declare clerical domination in Franee impossible. ‘The Extreme 
Left has been sufficiently sobered by the gravity of the situation to 
announce their willingness to aet with the Leit Centre, and under 
the lead of Thiers, who has gone back to Paris to rally his forces; 
and they are even going to support M. de Remusat as a candidate 
for the Assembly in one of the Departments—the same Reéemusat, be 
it observed, whom they defeated last spring with a red-hot Commun 
ist, thus bringing about M. Thiers’s downfall 
Government into the hands of the As usual, their 
wisdom comes a little too late. The Comte de Chambord has moved 
down from Frohsdorf to Geneva, in order to be near the seene of 
action; and, indeed, everything seems to be in readiness for what 
the reporters call a “lively time.” It is said that actual canvass has 
secured 350 votes in the Assembly for the monarehy. The chances 
seem to be that the Monarchists will have their own way in that 
body, and then all will depend on MaeMahon, who will doubtless 
obey the majority. Ther 
republican attempts to overthrow the monarchy, thus preventing 
the formation of political habits among the people, and then another 
revolution, mere sham republic, and so on. 


and throwing the 
Monarchists. 


we shall have fifteen or twenty vears of 


The topic of most interest in the English news is the Ashantee 
war in Western Africa, in which an attempt is about to be made to 
chastise ‘a barbarous potentate, one hundred miles in the interior, 
who is said to kill about twenty-five mena day, and came down 
not long ago and attacked the British settlement on the coast, and 
seized and imprisoned four English missionaries. The English 
commodore at the station pushed up the river in boats to make a 
reconnoissance, but fell into an ambuseade and suffered severely, 
and there is now nothing for it but to push an expedition up to the 
capital, as in the Abyssinian war. But this is a serious matter. 
Nearly one hundred miles of pestilential swamp have to be traversed, 
and all supplies have to be carried by the troops. Accordingly, 
materials for a railroad forty miles long have been sent out from 
England, and traction engines for ordinary reads, and 3,000 Euro- 
pean troops are to show the way to a large native foree raised for 

the whole commanded by Sir Garnet Woolsey, who 
1, the Dictator of Fert Garry. 


the occasion, 


overthrew Ri 
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/ THE NEW REPUBLICAN GOSPEL. | nery for administering the form of government which American 
_— . | society produced. They had not much more choice about that 

VER. BRADLAUGH, who has been for some years @ very proml- | iotrer than about the course of the Hudson. They did not go 
M t Radiea! agitator in England on behalf of various changes, | ayout lecturing against monarchy or in favor of democracy ; they 
ical, social, and religious, has come over here to add a | simply took the existing materials, and built of them such a political 

pl ympathy for the English Republic to the numerous pleas | gprie as the community eailed for. They found republican institu- 
acd | to us during the last year or two on behalf of the | tions existing, and they based on them just as much of a republic as 
Ire Republic and the Spanish Republic. He has lately become | the manners and ideas of the time allowed ; that is, a republic of 


| bugbear to English Liberals as well as to English Conservatives, 

‘ing to the exeesses of his brethren on the Continent. Indeed, it 
is the opinion of competent observers that the late acknowledged 
decline in Mr. Gladstone’s popularity and the numerous triumphs of 
the Conservatives at elections, are the result of a growing feeling in 
the Liberal ranks, that a persistent following of Mr. Gladstone much 
further would bring the country up to the Bradlaugh mark. He 
has been made all the more dreadful to quiet people by the fact that 
he has been in the habit of seasoning his assaults on the constitution 
with assaults on the Christian church. But then, it must be con- 
fessed that he needs his peculiar habitat to be very much of a 
monster. Out of England he is a most innocuous person. When he 
goes to Spain or Franee to see his brother Republicans, he seems to 
them a kind of tepid reactionary, so moderate and patient is he, and 

} low a view does he take of the political capacity of the masses, and 

o long does he propose to wait for the millennium. Over here, too, his 
eccentricities both in religion and politics are very familiar to us. 
There is hardly any American who goes to lectures and reads the 
newspapers who is not well acquainted with him under various other 
names, female as well as male. He has discoursed in this country 
for a great many years, on all sorts of matters, without doing much 
damage or shocking many people’s nerves. 

On Friday night he gave us an exposition of his republicanism, 
which will strike, we think, most people as the mildest form of it 
they have ever listened to. It simply amounts to a belief that a 
republic is the best form of government when people are ready for 
it; that people are not ready for it in England; but that a small band 
of workers, including Mr. Bradlaugh, are endeavoring to prepare 
them for it—and for these he invokes our sympathy. At the French 
“Republic” and the Spanish “ Republic” he openly laughs in a 
derisive manner. 

If this account of his tale be true—and we refer those who ques- 
tion it to the Tribune’s report of his lecture—many will ask, what 
bri such a man here; and why has there been so much fuss over 
his coming ? If he were able to say that he and his friends were going 


rere 
ngs 


! 
to set up a republic in England shortly, and that he would probably 
be a prominent member of the government, his appearance 
would naturally excite a good deal of interest; but he does 
not profess to be able to do anything of the kind. He 
simply says that he is engaged in some very meritorious 
missionary and educational work, which at some distant period 
will bear fruit. In other words, his message to us is that 


there is a good time coming in England, and that we shall see it if 
wait long enough. His coming out bere to lecture, under these 
circumstances, with the expectation of making a sensation—we do 
ot use the word in any depreciatory sense—is to be explained by 
what we cannot help ealling the hallucination under whicd nearly 
all European republicans, and a large number of Americans, laber 
as to the nature of republican propagandism. The belief is almost 
ceneral in Europe, and is here widely spread, that this Republic—the 
only one of importance there is, except Switzerland—was founded 
after mature deliberation by a body of eminent men upon the com- 
parative merits of the various known forms of government; or, 
that Washington and Madison, and Jay and 

‘lamilton, and the other Fathers, laid their heads together and 
iid: “Go to; let us found a ‘republic”; and that anybody 
» wants, even in our day, to stand in the front rank of public 
factors, ought to imitate them as far as possible—that is, set 
republics and reject monarchies wherever he ean. 
point of , the Fathers did nothing of the kind. 
» between rival forms of government. 


Wwe 


in other words, 


But, in 
They did not 
They provided machi- 


fact 


, 





' olies and rings and panics. 


restricted suffrage, of administration by local notables, and of tole- 
rated slavery. Their republic, however, would by no means have 
suited the ideas of our day, and accordingly, another and very dif- 
ferent one has taken its place—a republic of perfect equality, of 
male suffrage, and of administration by local “ workers.” This 
change, too, has been brought about, not by lectures on forms of 
government, but by changes in the national manners and the 
material condition of the country. In other words, we have had 
in the United States no agitation in favor of having potatoes produce 
beans, but have confined ourselves to growing as good beans and as 
good potatoes as the climate and soil would permit. According to 
most European republicans, however, a republic can be prepared 
beforehand by any body of “ thinkers,” however small, and then the 
masses be driven into it, and made to live in it, no matter what their 
manners and ideas may be. It isin this little job that Gambetta and 
his friends are engaged in Franc, and Castelaer and bis friends in 
Spain. 

The English republicans, however, are conscious, like Mr. Brad- 
laugh, of the faults of the Continental theory and method, and, 
when they lecture on republicanism, talk almost as sagely about 
its condition as John Stuart Mill or Herbert Spencer. Gambetta 
says, frankly, “‘ Let us set up a republic, and we shall be happy and 
prosperous.” Bradlaugh does not say this, but he says, “ Let us 
get ready for a republic, by the acquisition of the virtues and the 
formation of the habits which make republics possible, and then we 
shall be rewarded by having one.” But then, anybody who says 
this, has no need to go about as a republican missionary. What he 
is really advocating is knowledge, temperance, business habits, 
industry, self-restraint, reasonableness, foresight, and love of liberty 
and of local self-government. It is absurd to suppose that a people 
will cultivate these virtues simply in order to rid themselves of 
kings and queens. What Moses and the Prophets, and Christ, and 
Confucius, and Socrates, and Paul, and Peter have been trying to 
do for thousands of years, by the aid of the loftiest hopes and most 
dreadful terrors that human tongue can paint, Messrs. Bradlaugh 
and Odger and Sir Charles Dilke are hardly likely to effect by pro- 
mising people that they shall eventually elect a president every four 
years. In other words, when the people of England are virtuous 
and sensible enough, a republic they will have. But a republic 
will then be no very marked or very sensible addition to their 
blessings. We tcil a boy to work hard, and give himself to his 
books, that he may become a banker, and not that he may 
vear broadeloth and hang out a banker’s sign. Human life under 
republics, as we at least know, is attended by a large proportion of 
the evils which attend it under monarchies. It has its plagues, in 
the shape of demagogues and charlatans and “ workers ” and monop- 
Indeed, republicans sometimes die, and 
are often sick. In the two republics with which we are acquainted, 
a man’s chances for the free play of his faculties and the just reward 
of his labor are undoubtedly better than those which fall to his lot 
under any monarchy. In other words, a republic is a nobler form of 
government than a monarchy can ever be. But there is in no republic 
such a state of bliss as to make the prospect of it do for human 
character what neither glimpses of heaven nor of hell have thus far 
succeeded in accomplishing. The great superstition of our day-—for 
our day, too, has its superstitions—is that the world is to be saved 
by giving new names to old facts, or by reshuffling packs cf ecards 
or putting the pea under another thimble ; and we accordingly have 
bands of apostles who think they are going to light up the dark 
places of the earth by telling men that, if they are very good and 
very wise, they will, in process of time, be able to elect a president 
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The answer of the heathen to this gospel is, 


instead of a king. 
however, & very natural one: “ When we are good and wise, we 
shall do as we please, and shall not need your advice.” When 
France and Spain are in the main inhabited by republicans, a 
republic there will be in each country as sure as fate, and the gates 


of hell will not prevail against it ; but all attempts to establish one | 


any sooner, will simply keep up the alternations of anarchy, mon- 
archy, and democracy which we have witnessed the last fifty vears. 
In England, too, there will be a republic when people want one, and 
not a moment sooner; and they cannot be reasoned into wanting it, 
because no government ever did or will rest on opinions. Governments 
rest on habits, and the habits are the product of a thousand influ- 
ences, social, commercial, and physical, and the first condition of their 
growth is a leng period of order, and security, and stability. We ac- 
cordingly see that no republic has ever been established yet cither by 
discussion or by disgust. All the successful republics of which we have 
any knowledge have been produced by the growth of institutions and 
political habits, which finally rendered the people indifferent to or in- 
dependent of the monarehy, so that they threw it aside as one throws 
aside an old coat, as a matter of course, and not after hearing 
their Bradlaughs and Gambettas and Castelars recite themes be- 
fore them on the best form of government. They who fought at 
Morgarten, and Naseby, and Bunker Hiil had not republicanism in 
their heads simply; they had it in their bones, and set up republics 
not as cure-alls, but because that was the way in which they liked to 
do their political business. 


THE WATERED-STOCK HALLUCINATION. 

| -— the various cries raised during the last two or three 
months by the railroad and agricultural moralists in the West, 
there has been one which has seemed to take a strong hold upon 
the popular imagination and belief. The ery to which we refer is a 
denunciation of the immorality of the railroads in regulating their 
charges for freight by the amount of stock they have issued. A 
railroad is built, it is said, for a certain sum of money, say a million 
dollars, and a certain rate of freight is established by the directors 
which is fair enough, and will enable them to declare a dividend. 
Then the directors, like the shrewd knaves they are, come together 
and pass a vote to water the stock to double the previous amount. 
Then, well knowing it to be impossible to pay dividends without in- 
creasing the rates, they double these, and out of the poor farmers’ 
hard-earned savings the money is wrung: ‘This process is repeated 
every time the stock is watered; and, naturally enough, we have in 
the end granges, farmers’ associations, new parties, denunciations of 
capitalists, and threats of lynch-law. That the practice of increasing 
the rates of freight as the stock or debt of roads increases is im- 
moral, there can be no doubt; it is a practice not merely unjust, but 
in its very nature fraudulent. It is a fraud upon the stockholders, 
because, as it cannot be indefinitely repeated, there must come a 
time like the present—a time of retribution—when watering must 
come to an end, and transportation be directed to new routes. It 
is a fraud upon the public, because it is a tax collected under false 
pretences. We are even willing to go further than this, and to 
admit that, for railroads caught in the act, hardly any punishment, 


even to the extent of absolute disfranchisement and expatriation of 


the directors, would be too severe. There is, however, one difficulty 
in the way, which is a diffieulty common to many of the proposed re- 
forms in railroad management—the practice alleged has absolutely 
no existence, except in the heated brain of the agitators who have 
imagined it. There are no roads in the United States on which any 
attempt has been made to inerease the freight earnings in pro- 
portion to the watered stock or debt, or, if the attempt bas been 
made, it has failed so egregiously as to prove the managers of the 
roads singularly incompetent to transact their own business. As 
this fallacy with regard to the ratio of freight to debt is a specimen 
of the kind of raticcination with which the farmers and their un- 
thinking supporters are now deluding themselves and the public, 
we shall proceed to examine it, not much in detail, for, if the alleged 
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system exists, it must be very easy to detect its existence, snd 
| shall attempt to guide our investigation by the actual facts of 


case instead of by faney. 
The theory, it 

parison may be made } 
any constant relation exists between the debt and the freight ear 


two Wavs ( 


will be seen, may be tested in 


etween a number of different railroads to 


| ings, or the career of several roads may be traced separately, for Ue 
purpose of seeing whether the freight earnings are advanced side by 
| side with the liabilities, or whether there appears to be any conne: 

| tion between the two like that imagined to exist. 
be assumed at the outset, that with the growth of railroads in a in 
country both the earnings and liabilities increase ; but the question 
is whether the increase in the earnings is made to bear a certain pro 
portion to the debt, and what that proportion is. 

Railroad Manual’ acknowledged to be the only 
authoritative compilation of facts in the United States with regard 
to railroads. The ‘ Manual’ for this year contains a tabulated stat 
ment of the earnings, expenses, and liabilities of all railroads in t 
country, arranged by States. 
earnings of a railroad from freight are determined by the amount ot 
the stock or debt, we will select, at random, 
what the ratio actually is. 
not take merely the stock, but the entire debt of each read (inelud- 
ing stock, bonds, and all other liabilities), and at the same t 
where these 


Of course it 1 


‘Poor's is 


In order to determine how far t 


anv State, and se 


In order to be on the safe side, we will 


take the gross earnings from freight, er, are not given, 
the gross earnings from all sources, as there is no probability tl 
these are “doctored” in any way. 

The first railroad in Ohio is the well-known Atlantie 
Western. Its total debt is now, or was at the time this * Manual’ was 
The earnings are put down at 
$4,126,479, or five per cent. on the There are no dividends 
The next largest debt is that of the Lake Shore and Mi } 


the gross earnings 


and Great 
completed, £83, 000,000. @Toss 
debt 
Southern, which is put down at $78,820,219, while 
from freight are $12,613,499, or between 16 and 17 per cent., while 
the dividends are eight per cent. The debt of the Pittsburg, Port 
Wayne, and Chieago is $35,852,516; the gross earnings from freigt 


are £6,351,374, or between I5and 16 per cent. It declares a dividend 


of 7 per cent. The Marietta and Cincinnati has a debt of $26,2°7,- 
980, while its earnings from freight are $1,409,567, or say 6 per 
and it pays no dividends. On the other hand, turning to the small 
roads, the Ohio railroad with least the Carroliten and 
Oneida; its debt is £14,600. Its gross earnings frem freight are put 
down at $3,131, or about 20 per cent., and it declared 
dividend in 1870. The Tron Railroad, with a debt 
| earned from freight $01,362, or 75 per cent., while it deelar 
dividends at all. We have gone through the twenty-four Ohio rail- 
roads with substantially the same results in all eases—that is, no 
result at all. We have failed to detect the slightest indication 
fixed relation between the debt and the earnings. We should 
like very much to be informed by some one who interests lim- 
self in the farmers’ movement, when he speaks of the directors 
‘“‘inereasing the freight charges to pay interest on watered 
which of the dividend-paying roads in Ohio he has in mind. 
twenty-four, there are only seven which pay dividends at all, 
| so we suppose it must be one of these. We should also like to know, 
| if it be true that the freight income is made to increase with 
debt, what is the ratio of inerease, and how many roads i 
country it applies to. Finally, it would be interesting to learn why a 
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direetor, who can, by means of fraudulent contracts and leases and 


new lines, swindle his stockholders day in and day out without f 


£ 


of detection, or at any rate of pursuit, should resort to the device 


of laying an exorbitant tax upon the producer, which he knows 
must in the end bring transportation to a standstill. 
It may be objected to this examination of the matter that it is 
with another instead of 


to vear. 


deceptive, beeause it compares one read 


tracing the career of a single road from year Fhough we 


think 
at rest we have examined the matter in the other way 


there is anvthing in the objection, in order to set all 


also, 


for the purpose of examination the following stocks, whieh 
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deed © 


The 


newspapers ‘investment 


‘ 


are called in the financial columns of the 


tocks,” and may therefore be fairly supposed to be those whose 


directors endeavor, in accordance with the theory, as far as possible 
to water and increase the earnings ef the stock. They are Erie 
preferred stock; Michigan Central; Cleveland and Pittsburg guar- 


Cincinnati, and Indianapolis ; Pitts- 
Delaware, Lacka- 


anteed; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago guaranteed ; 
and Western; Alton; Chieago and Alton 
preferred ; Chicago, Burlington, and Quiney; Morris and Essex ; 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford; Albany and Susquehanna. 
In 1862-3 the total debt of the Erie road was $40,066,200, and 
this debt gradually increased until it was, in 1871-2, $118,295,579 33, 
an inerease of nearly two hundred per cent. The freight earnings 
during the same period had increased from $8,432,234 47 to $J4,- 
509,745 47, or about seventy-five per cent. The dividend on the 
preferred stock for the year ending December 31, 1872, was one and 
three-fourths per cent. The total debt of the Michigan Central has 
increased from $15,188,190 in 1865-66 to $25,557,039, or 40 per 
cent.; the stock having increased in the same period from 86,922,- 
e66 to $17,987,042, or very Rearly 200 per cent., while the earnings 


pure, 


wanna, Chicago and 


only inereased (this sum apparently included passenger earnings) 
from $4,446,490 51) to $5,313,074 03, 16's per and 
the dividends have become very uncertain and speculative. The 
debt of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad in 1e65-66 was $7,264,- 
435, but in 1871-72 it had increased to $15,070,493 31, or more than 
100 per cent., while the earnings had increased from $2,612,186 17 to 
£3,980,647 29 in 1870-71 (the earnings for 1871-2 are not given), or 
about 164g percent. On the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Indianapolis Railway the gross earnings from 1868 to 1872 increased 
from $2,918,347 83 to $4,573,170 85, or say 50 per cent., while the 
liabilities had increased from $13,034,346 70 to 818,306,687 


or cent., 


7 Ol, or 
about 40 pereent. We have examined the other roads on the list, 
but to state the result in figures would merely be to give a quantity 
of statisties which in the end show nothing at all. 

It appears sufficiently, in fact, from the figures already given, 
that there is no fixed relation whatever between the earnings of 
a railroad and the amount of its stock and bonded debt. This is 
exactly the result we should expect @ priori, on many accounts. 
The amount which a railroad is able to collect from producers and 
shippers does not depend upon the amount of liabilities the directors 
may choose toineur. If the farmers’ movement had taken place a 
few years ago, when Fisk and Gould were in control of the Erie 
road, and the agitators had thundered out such denunciations as we 
now hear against the iniquitous attempt of the directors to exact 
exorbitant rates for the purpose of declaring fraudulent dividends 
on the preferred and common stock, every one would have laughed 
aut them. At that time, we heard nothing about the iniquities prac- 
tised upon the farmer; it was then always the stockholder who 
seemed on the point of being ruined. ‘There is something laughable 
in the notion of Thomas A. Scott, Cornelius Vanderbilt, or such 
men as are connected with the management of what are called the 
‘Boston ” roads, going every year into a calculation of how much 
they should raise freights in order to pay a profit on watered stock, 
because any one who knows anything about railroads knows that, 
so far from ealeulating their freight rates beforehand, the amount of 
income derived from freights from year to year is a highly change- 
able quantity, depending, particularly in new countries, on the 
movement of population and the growth of business. 

The question, however, as to the true theory of freights we have no 
intention of discussing. All that we have any desire to prove here 
is that the relations assumed by the railroad moralists to exist be- 
tween the stoek of a railroad and its freight earnings are purely 

aginary, 2 mere chimera. In the Ohio railroads, we have shown 
that the ratio between the two, so farvrom being fixed, ranges every- 
where from five to seventy-five per cent. ; and, by tracing the history 
of two or three “investment stocks” during the last‘few years, we 
see that the figures become wilder and wilder, and that, while both 
earnings and debt have been grewing, they have moved on widely 
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different lines, depending (as we may see in the ease of the Erie 
read, whose history is better known than that of some others) on 


| conditions of no small complexity. There is about as close a relation 


between the debt of a railroad and the amount it is able to earn 
from freigh® as there is between the density of population and the 
height to which a balloon can ascend. 

There is also another thing which the examination of these 
figures makes painfully evident—that the denunciation of the rail- 
roads for their exorbitant freight charges has been made without 
the slightest reflection or study of the subject. The denunciation 
was founded on an assumption which the very briefest examination 
of railroad statistics would have exploded. The seers and prophets, 
however, among the farmers did not think it worth while to look 
into the matter at all. They knew that the debts of railroads were 
large and constantly increasing, and they had been told that rail- 
roads were monopolies, and monopolists could do exactly what they 
pleased. This was quite enough for them; and out of this slender 
stock of information they concocted the theory that the way these 
monopolists managed roads was to create a gigantic debt first, and 
then pay the interest on it by exacting what they chose from the 
farmers. One would suppose, from the thecries which the farmers? 
friends have invented for them in the past six months, that they 
might have come out of the brain of seme Confucian philosopher in 
the interior of Asia, so little relation have they to the actual life of 
the country. Railroads are public highways at one moment, private 
roads the next; the building of a great railroad from ocean to ocean 
is a work to fire patriotie hearts so long as it is unbuilt; as soon as 
it is built, i¢ becomes an invention of the devil; and within six 
menths we hear that a new railroad from ocean to ocean is the only 

hing that will extricate us from the meshes in which we have 
involved ourselves by building the first. A few years ago the curse 
of railroad management was that the directors swindled the stock- 
holders, and now it is that they swindle the farmers in the interest 
of the stockholders. As soon as we hear of any plan of railroad 
reform that looks feasible, we shall support it; but we have as yet 
seen no evidence that the study of the subject by those who mike 
so much noise about it, has been even begun. 
THE MORAL SIDE OF PANICs. 
tities those who are actually engaged in a financial panic, such ag, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, aud manufacturers, who have loans to pay 
or receive, or acceptances falling due, and who are therefore too busy and 
too sorely beset to moralize on it, or look at it objectively, as the philoso- 
phers say, there is a large body of persons who are not immediately affected 
by it, such as professional men, owners of secure investments, persons in 
receipt of well-assured salaries, ministers, newspaper writers, speculative 
economists, financiers, and farmers, to whom it is a source of secret enjoy- 
ment. They are obliged, out of sympathy with their neighbors, to look 
blue, avd probably few of them are entirely exempt from the general anxiety 
about the future, but, nevertheless, they are on the whoie rather gratified 
than otherwise by the thing’s having happened. In the first place, all those 
persons who give their attention to the currency question are divided into 
two great schools—the paper men and the hard-money men; and every 
panic affords each of them what it considers a legitimate ground of triumph. 
The paper men say that the crisis is due to failure to issac more paper at the 
proper moment, and the hard-money men aseribe it to the irredeemability of 
what is already issued ; and each side chuckles over the convulsion as a star- 
tling confirmation of its views, and goes about calling attention to it almost 
gleefully. There is a similar division on the banking question. Indeed, the 
feud between the friends of free banking and restricted banking is fiercer than 
that between the two currency schools, and has raged longer, and every 
monetary crisis feeds the flame. It is maintained, on the one hand, that if 
banks were let alone by the state, their issues would be proportioned to the 
exact wants of business; and, on the other, that if the state would only 
restrict them more rigidly, business would be kept within proper limits, and 
ail would go well. Lach disputant draws from a panic about the saine 
amount of support for his views, because in the great variety of circum- 
stances which surround it there are always some which favor any theory of 
its origin. In one thing, however, both sets of observers are apt to agree 
thoroughly, and that is in believing the “ thing will not blow over,” and that 


“we are going to feel it for a long time.’ They have long foreseen it, and 











have only been surprised that it did not « 


voices to a hoarse whisper while telli 
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But there is no class of observers which extracts so much solid comfort 





froma panic as that large body of social philosophers who are hostile to 
luxury, and believe that the world is going to the dogs through self- 
indulgence. It may even be said that two-thirds of the community, or 


indeed all except the very few, hold this cpinion with a greater or less 
degree of strength. The farmers hold it strongly with regard to the city 
people, the artisans with regard to merchants, bankers, brokers, oa man- 
ufacturers, and among the latter nearly every man is inclined to it with 
regard to persons of more means than himself. Moreover, it would probably 
astonish us if we knew how large was the number of those who fancy that 
their more well-to-do neighbors, if they do not belong to the category 
millionaires, are living beyond their means. Every man whose own means 
are small, or even moderate, finds himself rather hard put to it to make both 
ends meet, and is constantly harassed by desires which he is unable to gratify. 
When he sees others gratifying them, his self-love drives him often un- 
consciously into ascribing it to recklessness and improvidence. . Very close 
people, too, who have a constitutional vindtnstanage to spending money freely 
for any purpose, and especially for purposes of personal enjoyment, ean 
hardly persuade themselves that other persons who do so spend it honestly. 
And then behind these come the large arm 
frugality on 
contains a snare for the soul, and that true. happiness and real virtne are 


reg 


of 


y of lovers of simplicity and 
moral and religious grounds, who believe that material luxury 


not to be found in gilded saloons, and who write to the newspapers denounce 
ing the reluctance of young people to marry on small incomes, and urging 
girls to begin life as their mothers began it and despise the siliy chatter of 
those who think the luxurious surroundings more important than the union 
of hearts. 

The occurrence of a panic fills the breasts of all these with various de- 
grees of rejoicing. They always take a very dark view of it, and langh con- 
temptuously at those who consider it a ‘* Wall Street flurry,’ 
any vice in the currency or in the banking system. Extravagant living 
they believe to be at the bottom of it, and, like the hard-money men, they 
are only surprised that it has not come sooner, and they believe most firmly 
that it is going to effect a sort of social revolution, and bring the world more 
nearly to their own ideal of what it ought to be. The amount of “rotten- 
which they expect it to reveal is always enormous, and they look 
forward to the exposure and the general coming-down of their guilty neigh- 
bors to “the hard pan” with the keenest relish. They have long, for 
instance, been unable to imagine where the multitade of people who live in 
brown-stone houses got the money to keep them. There was something 
wrong about it, they felt satisfied, though they could not tell what, and 

vhen the panic comes, they half fancy that the murder will out, and that 
there will be a great migration of fraudulent bankrupts from Fifth Avenue 
and its neighborhood into tenement-houses on the East and North Rivers. 
How Mrs. Smith, too, dressed as she did, and where Sinith got the money 
to take her to Sharon every summer, and how Jones managed to entertain 
as he was doing, have often been puzziing problems, which “the crash” 
the money market is at Jast going to solve. 

those who consider yachting a senseless amusement to reflect that the panic 
will probably diminish the number of yachts, and they even flatter them- 
selves that it may stop yachting in future, and reduce 
living among rich young men. “ We shall now,” they say, “h fewer fast 
horses, and less champagne, and less gaudy furviture, and more honest, hard 
work and plain, wholesome food.” They accordingly rejoice in the panic as a 
means adopted by Providence to bring a gluttonous and ungodly genera- 
tion to its senses, and lead it back to that state of things which is known as 
“republican simplicity.” 

The curious thing about this expectation is that it has survived innn- 
merable disappointments without apparently losing any of its vigor. It was 
strong after 1837, and strong after 1857, and stronger than ever after 1361. 
The war was surely, people said, to bring back the golden age, when all the 
men were prudent, sober, and industrious, and all the women simple, modest, 
and home-keeping. The war did nothing of the kind ; in fact, it left us more 
extravagant, and lavish, and self-indulgent than ever; and yet the ancient 
and tough belief in the purifying influence of a stringent money market still 
lasts, and is at thissmoment cropping out in the moral department of a thou. 
sand newspapers. 

he belief belongs to what may be called the cataclysmal theory of pre- 
gress, which improves the world by sudden starts, and clings so fondly to 
liquor-laws, and has profound faith in specific remedies fer moral and politi- 
sal disea What commercial panies and great national misfortunes do 
not do, particular bits of legislation are sure to do. You put something in 
the Constitution, or forbid something, or lose a battle, or have a “ shrinkage 
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turns over 


We denl 


or have a chole nd forthwith the community 
and becomes moral, 
this theory 


preach against it 


of values,” ® season, A 


and sober-minded, 
however 


refate it, 


a new leaf, economical, 
whether will ever die out, much philosophers may 
, or however often facts may because it gratilies or 
+! 


promises to gratify one of the deepest longings of the human heart— 


desire which each man feels to have a great deal of history crowded into his 


own little day. None of us can bear to quit the scene without witnessing t 
solution of the problems by which his own life has been vexed or over which 
he has leng labored. Indeed, a great many men would tind it impossible 
to work with any zeal to bring about results which would probably not be 
witnessed until they had been centuries in the tomb, and we according 
that the most eager reformers are apt to be those who look for the triumphet vir 
Of all dreams of eager reformers, however 
there is probably none nore substantial than that which looks for a restera 
ity Simplicity and ex 
nomy are, of course, relative terms. The luxurious gentleman in toe fourteenth 
eentury lived in a wi time 

not tolerate ; and when we undertake to carry people back to ancient 
of living, we find that there is hardly a point short of barbarisin at which we 


ly tind 
tue by the close of the current year. 


tion of that vague thing called “ simplicity of manners.” 


iy Which the well-tc-do artisan in eur own woukd 


W i + 


can consistently stop. A country in which money is easily made and 
abounds will be one in which money will always be ftrecly spent, and 

which personal comfort and even display will occupy men’s thoughts and 
women’s a great deal. We can no nore preveut this than we ean pr { 
the growth of wealt) itself; and our duty is, instead of wasting our breat 


in denouneing extravagance, or hailing panies as purging fires, to do what 
in lies to give rich people more taste, more conscience, more sense of 
responsibility for curable ills, and a Keener relish of the higher forms « 
pleasure. Extravagance—or, in other words, the waste of money ou sens 


furniture or jewelry, 


rous display—has to be cheeked, not by the preach ne of poor pe le, but by 


enjoyment, as the production of hideous 


the rich man’s own superiority to these things, and his own repuguance tor 
them; and this repuznanee can only be inspired by education, whether that 


vated social atmospl 
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the 


ation 


of school and college, or that of a refined and culti er 
Much would be done in this direction if publie 


that they should give the 


opin on exacted of own 


r sons the best educ ths 


ubes 
in other words, set 


ers of large fort 
country affords, or, 
them up in the dry- 
made a large fortune 
material interests of the country, 


id them to college, instead of sett 
A man who has 
for the 


to its 


roods business or the grocery business. 


) 


in honest trade or industry has done his share 
) 


aud he cannot contribute his share 


moral and intellectual interests by merely making donations. It is hisduty, 


also, if he leaves children behind him, to see to it, as far as he ean, that the 
are men who will be an addition to the general eulture and taste cf the 
nation, and who will stimulate its nobler ambition, raise its intellectual 
standard, quicken iis love of excellence in all fields, and deepen its faith i 
the value of things not seen. 
AN EX-GRAND-DUCAL CAPITAL 
DARMSTADT, September 6. 
PENDING the summer just past at Homburg, T have been conscious of a 


S 





sort of gent'e chroni - irritation, of a natural sympathy with the whole 
race of suppressed, diminished, and mutilated sover in my frequent 
visits to the great dispeopled Schloss, about whose huge and awkward hulk 
the red roofs of the little town, as seen fronra distanee, cluster with an air 
of fendal allegiance, and which stands there as a respectable makeweight to 
the hardly seantier mass of the fl ory fresh-colored Kursaal. It was for 


merly the appointed residence of the Landgrafs of the very diminutive state 


of Hesse-Homburg, the compact circumference of which these modest poten 
satisfac 


dressing-room windows. 


tates might have the tion of viewing, any fine morning, without a 


It is something of course to 


telescope, from their 
be monarch of a realm which slopes away with the 


efYort to believe in and are part of the regula 


slope of the globe inte 
climates which it requires an 
stock of geography ; but perhaps we are apt to underestimate the peculiar 
complacency of a sovereign to whese possessions the blue horizon mak 

shows him his cherished inheritance visibly and 
vel on its velvet 


liberal margin, and safe 
sound, unclipped, unmenaced, shining like a je 
This modest pleasure the Landgrafs of Hesse-flombarg must have enjoyed 
in per the chronicle of their state-progresses should be put upon the 
same shelf as Xavier de Maistre’s ‘ Voyage autourde ma Chambre.’ Though 
small, however, this round e of sovereignty still visible to the 
naked eye of diplomacy, ani in 1866, swallowed it as 


cushion. 


rfection ; 


was 


-on Bismarck, 


smoothly as a gentleman following a tonie régime disposes of his hommo- 
pathic pellet. It had been merged shortly before in the neighboring empire 


after Sadowa it was “ceded” to Prussia. 
been a certain lounging American on hot 


, but promptly 
it has not 


of Hesse-Darmstadt 
Whoever is the 


loser, 
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The 


now wide open, and the great 


ft OTIS The gat th m3 at 

blie p {much resorted to by old gentlemen who dust 

" ‘ I j is before sitting down, and by sheepish soldiers 

4 } Vintuer canter ha glarea all it sh uld be 

‘ I mat theai Picturesquely, the palace 1s all 1 ould he 

very huge, very bare, very ugly, with great clean courts, in which round- 

barrelled Mecklenburg coach-horses must often have stood waiting for their 
i 
I 


ord and master to rise from table. The gateways are adorned with hideous 


f about 1650, representing wigged warriors on corpulent char 


PR 
rers, 


atin 
twisted pill: of a country writing- 
the whole glazed over with brilliant red paint. In the middle of 
reer court stands an immense isolated round tower, painted white, and 
The gardens have very few flowers, and 


us, and scroll-work like the “ flourishes” 
master 
the la 
een from all the country about. 
the sound of the rake nowadays is seldom heard on the gravel; but there are 
plenty of fine trees—some really stupendous poplars, untrimmed and spread- 
ing abroad like oaks, chestnuts which would make a figure in Italy, beeches 
which would be ealled “rather good” in England; plenty of nooks and 
bowers and densely-woven arcades, triumphs of old-fashioned gardenery ; 
aud a large dull-bosomed pond into which the unadorned castle-walls peep 
from above the trees. Such as it is, it is a place a small prince had rather 
keep than lose, and as T sat under the beeches—remembering that I was in 
the fatherland of ghost-stories—I used to fancy the warm twilight was per- 
vaded by a thin spectral influence from this slender stream of empire, and 
that I could hear vague supernatural Acks ! of regret among the bushes, and 
see the glimmer of broad-faced phantoms at the windows. One very hot Sun- 
day the Emperor came, passed up the main street under several yards of red 
I don’t know 
whether he saw any reproachful ghosts there, but he found, I believe, a 


and white calico, and spent a couple of days at the Schloss. 
rathor scanty flesh-and-blood welcome in the town. The burgomasters 
measured off the proper number of festoons, and the innkeepers hung out 
the townsfolk, who know their new master chiefly as the 
grim old wizard who has dried up the golden stream which used to flow so 
bounteously at the Kursaal, took an “outing” indeed, like good Germans, 
aud stared sturdily at the show, but paid nothing for itiu the way of hurrahs. 
The Emperor, meanwhile, rattied up and down the street in his light 
barouche, wearing under his white eyebrows and moustache the physiog- 
nomy of a personage quite competent to dispense with the approbation of 
‘‘Homburg may have ceased to be Hessian, but 
not yet Prussian,” I said to a friend, and he hereupon 
reminded me that I was within a short distance of a more eloquent memento 
of the energy of Bismarck, and that I had better come over and take a look 
at the expiring Duchy of Darmstadt. I have followed his advice, and have 
It is for the reader to say 
whether my impressions were worth a journey of an hour and a half. 

I confess, to begin with, that they form no very terrible tale—that I saw 


their flags, but 


ghosts and shopkeepers. 


evidently it is 


been strolling about in quest of impressions. 


none of the “ prominent citizens” confined in chains, and no particular 
symptoms of the ravages of a brutal soldiery. Indeed, as you walk into the 
town through the grand, dull, silent street which leads from the railway sta- 
tion, you seem to perceive that the genius loct has never been frighted, like 
Othello's Cyprus, from its propriety. You behold it 
bronze on the top of a huge red sandstone colump, in the shape of the Grand- 
Duke Louis the First, who, though a very small potentate, surveys posterity 
from a most prodigious altitude. He was a father to his people, and some 
t, out of the 
midst of which bis effigy rises, looking down upon the Trafalgar Square, the 
Place de la Concorde, of the locality. Behind him the fine, dull street pur- 
ues its course and pauses in front of the floride fagade of the Schloss. This 
entrance into Darmstadt responds exactly to the fanciful tourist’s preconcep- 
tions, and as svon as I looked up the melancholy vista, my imagination fell 
to rubbing its hands and to whisperivg that this indeed was the ghost of a 
little German court-city—a mouldering Modena or Ferrara of the North. 
have never known a little court-city, having, by ill-luck, come into the world 
i day too late ; but I like to think of them, to visit them in these blank, early 


embodied in heroic 


fifty years ago he ‘‘ created” the beaux quartiers of Darmstad 


years of their long historic sleep, and to try and guess what they must be 
dreaming of. They seem to murmur, as they snore everlastingly, of a very 
snug little social system—of gossiping whist-parties in wainscoted grand- 
ducal parlors, of susceptible aulic councillors and esthetic canonesses, of 
emblazoned commanders-in-chief of five hundred warriors in periwigs, of 
blonde young hussars all gold-lace and billet-doux, ef a miniature world of 
jcalousies and intrigues, ceremonies and superstitions—an oppressively dull 
world, doubtless, to your fanciful touristif hé had been condemned to spend 

month init. But Darmstadt, obviously, was not dull to its own sense in 


days before Bismarck, and doubtless the pith of its cemplaint of this 
terrible man is tnat he has made it so. All around Duke Louis’s huge red 
lestal rises a series of sober-faced palaces for the transaction of the affairs 
of this little empire. Before cach of them is a striped red-and-white sentry- 
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ition. 


| box, with a soldier in a spiked helmet mounting guard. These public offices 
all look bigh! Here 
and there, doubtless, in their echoing chambers, is to be heard the scratching 


of the bureaueratie 


y respectable, but they have an air of sepulchral stiliness. 


ql 


but I imagine that neither the home nor the foreign 
| affairs cf Hesse-Darmstadt require nowa an army of functionaries, and 
that if some grizzled old clerk were to give you an account of his avocations, 
they would bear a family likeness to those of Charles Lamb at the -India 
House. There are half-a-dozen droshkys drawn up at the base of the monu- 
| ment, with the drivers sitting in the sun and wondering sleepily whether any 
| one of the three persons in sight, up and down the street, will be likely to 
| want a carriage. They wake upas I approach and look at me very hard ; 
| but they are phlegmatic German drivers, and they neither hail me with per- 
suasive cries nor project their vehicles forcibly upon me, as would certainly 
be the case at Modena or Ferrara. But I pass along and ascend the street, 
and find something that is really very Ferrarese. The grand-ducal Schloss 
rises in an immense mass out of a great crooked square, which has a very 
pretty likeness to an Italian piazza. Some of the houses have Gothic gables, 
and these have thrifty shop-fronts and a general air of paint and varnish ; but 
there is shabbiness enough, and sun, and space, and bad smells, and old 
women under colored umbrellas selling cabbages and plums, and several 
persons hanging about in a professional manner, and, in the midst of it all, 
the great moated palace, with soldiers hanging over the parapets of the little 
bridges, aud the inner courts used as a public thoroughfare. On one side, be- 
hind the shabby Gothie gables, is huddled that elderly Darmstadt to which 
Duke Louis affixed the modern mask of which his own effigy is the most emi- 
nent feature. A mask of some sort old Darmstadt most certainly needs, and 
it were well if it might have been one of those glass covers which in Ger- 
many are deposited over too savory dishes. ‘The little crooked, gabled 
streets presume quite too audaciously on uncleanness being an element of 
the picturesque, The gutters stroll along with their hands in their pockets, 
as it were, and pause in great pools before crossings and dark archways to 
embrace their tributary streams, till the odorous murmur of their confluence 
quite smothers the voice of légend. Thera is dirtiness and dirtiness. Some- 
times, picturesquely, it is very much to the point; but the American tra- 
veller in Germany will generally prefer not to enjoy local color in this par- 
ticular form, for it unfavorably reminds him of the most sordid, the most 
squalid prose he knows—the corner-groceries and the region of the docks 
in his native metropolis, 


st]. 
slid, 


days 





The Schloss, however, is picturesque without abatement, and it seems to 
| me a great pity there should not be some such monumental edifice in the 
| middle of every town, to personify the municipal soul, as it were, to itself. 
| If it can be beautiful, so much the better; but the Schloss at Darmstadt is 
| ugly enough, and yet—to the eye—it amply serves its purpose. The two 
| fagades toward the square date from the middle of the last century, and are 
characteristically dreary and solemn, but they hide a great rambling struc- 
| ture of a quainter time: irregular courts, archways bearing away into dark- 
ness, & queer, great yellow bell-tower dating from the sixteenth century, a 
pile of multitudinous windows, roofs, and chimneys. Seen from the adjacent 
park, all this masses itself up iuto the semblance of a fantastic citadel. One 
rarely finds a citadel with a handsomer moat. The moat at Darmstadt yawns 
down out of the market-place into a deep verdurous gulf, with sloping banks 
| of turf, on which tame shrubs are planted and mingled with the wild ones 
| lodged in the stout foundations. It forms, indeed, below the level of the 
| street, a charming little belt of grass and flowers. The Schloss possesses, 
moreover, a8 it properly should, a gallery of pictures, to which I proceeded 
to seek admission. I reflected, on my way, that it is of the first importance, 
| picturesquely speaking, that the big building which, as I just intimated, 
| should resume to its own sense the civie individuality of every substantial 
| town, should always have a company of soldiers lounging under its portal 

and grouped about the guard-room. <A green moat, a great archway, a 
| guard-room opening out of its shadow, a couple of pacing sentinels, a group 
of loafing musketeers, a glimpse on one side of a sunny market-place, on the 
other of a dusky court—combine the objects as you may, they make a picture ; 
they seem for the moment, as you pass, and pause, and glance, to transport 
you into legend. Of course the straddling men-at-arms who helped to 
render me this service were wearers of the spiked helmet. The Grand-Duko 
of Hesse-Darmstadt still oceupies the Schloss, and enjoys a nominal! authority. 
I don’t know on what terms he holds it, nor what are the emotions of the 
| grand-ducal breast when he sees a row of these peculiarly uncompromising 
little head-pieces bristiing and twinkling under his windows. It can hardly 
be balm to his reseutment to know that they sometimes conceal the flaxen 
pates of his own hereditary Uessians. The spiked helmets, of course, salute 
rigorously when this very limited monarch passes in and out; but I some- 
| times think it fortunate, under these circumstances, that the average Ger- 
man countenance has not a tara for ironical expression. The Duke, indeed, 
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in susceptible moods, night take an airing in his own palace without driving 


abroad at all. Tae are apparently no end to its corridors and staircases, 
Pi 

and I found it a long journey to the picture-gallery. [ spent ha'f an hour, 

to begin with,. 7 the = brary, waiting till the custodian was at liberty to 


«+ HY 1 
TLalliea 


his eyes, and as I filled 


atteyd to me. » half-hour, however, was net lest, as T was’ ent 
by a very polite it rarian, . with a.g¢reen shade ovei 
my lungs, moreover, with what I was in the humor to call the atmosphere 
of German science. It was avery warm day, but the windows were tight- 
closed, in the manner of the country, and en closed, presumably, since 
the days of Louis the First. The air was as dry as iron filings; it smelt of 
old bindings, of the insides of old books; it tasted of dust and snuff. Here 
and there a Herr Professor, walled in with cireumjacent authorities, was 
burying his nose in a folio; the grey light seemed to add a coating of dust to 
the tiers of long, brown shelves. I came away with a headache, and that 
exalted esteem for the German brain, as a mer an, which invari- 
ably ensues upon ny observation of the physical conditions of German life. 
I don’t know that I received any very distinct impression from the picture- 
gallery beyond that of there being such and such a number of 
moulderiug brush-work in the world. It was a 
terribly close, and lined for room aiter room (it is a long series) with tiers of 
dusky canvases, on which the light of the unwashed windows 
seemed to turn sallow and joyless. Tl are a great many fine names on 
the frames, but they rarely correspond to anything very fine within them, 
though, indeed, there are several the early German school 
which are quite welcome (to my mind) to their assumed “ originality.” 

Early or late, German art rarely seems to ne a happy adventure. Two or 
three of the rooms were filled with large examples of the modern German 
landscape school, before which I linger 
was reflecting that the burden of Frei 
that the Germans are a race of furx 
resthetics are a mere 


had be 


a2 
vorking ore 
© Worning org 


acres more of 
good deal like the library, 


brown 
1ere 


specimens of 


ed, but not for the pleasure of it. I 
a philosophy just now is the dogma 
that their transeendental 
Kicking up of dust to cover their picking and st 
and that their frank-souled naiveté is no better than a sharper’s “alias.” | 
don’t pretend to weigh the charge in a general sense, but I certainly think 
that a good Frenéh patriot, in my place, would have cried out that he had 
caught the hypocrites in the act. ‘These blooming views of Switzerland and 
Italy seemed to me the most dishonest things in the world, and 1 was 
puzzled to understand how so very innocent an affair as a idea in oils 
could be made such a vehicle of offence. These were extremely clever ; the 
art of shuffling away trouble has rarely been brought to greater perfection. 
It is evidently an elaborate 
from different hands, 
circle. 

But why should I 
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system; there is a school; the pictures were all 


and the precious receipt had been passed round the 


talk of bad pictures since I brought away from Darm- 
stadt the memory of one the best in the world? It forms the sole art- 
treasure of the place, and I duly went in quest of it; but I kept it in reserve 
as one keeps the best things, and meanwhile I strolled in the Herrengarten. 
The fondness of Germans for a garden, wherever a garden can be conceived, 
is one of their most amiable characteristics, and I should be curious to know 
how large a section of the total soil of the fatherland is laid out in rusty 
lawns and gravel-paths, and adorned with beechen groves and bowers. 
garden-hours of one’s life, as I may say, are not the least agreeable, and 
there are more garden-hours in German lives than in most But | 
shall not describe my garden-hour at Darmstadt. Part of them was spent in 
walking around the theatre, which stands close beside the Schloss, with its 
face upon the square and its back among the lawns and bowers. ‘The 
theatre, in the little court-city of my regrets, is quite au alfair of state, andthe 
manager second only in importance to the prime-minister or the comma: de r- 
in-chief. Or ratherthe Grand Duke is manager - f, and the leading act- 
ress, as a matter of course, his a wile. 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, I believe, is az 


of 


The 


others, 


he present Grand-Duke 
ealous patron of - e drama, and maintaius 
a troupe of comedians, who desbdlon do much to temper the dulness of his 
capital. The present theatre is simply a picturesque ruin, having been lately 
burned down, for all the world like an American *‘opera-house.” But the 
actors have found a provisional refuge, and I have just been presented with 
the programme of the opening night of the winter season. I saw the rest of 
Darmstadt as I took my way to the palace of Prince Karl. It was a very 
quiet pilgrimage, and I perhaps met three — in the long, dull, proper 
street through which it led me. One of t 


them was a sentinel with a spiked 


helmet marching before the snug little palace of the Prince Louis—the gen- 
tleman who lately married the Princess Alice of England. Another was a 
school-boy in spectacles, nursing a green bag full of polyglot exercises, I 
suppose, of whom I asked my way; and the third was the sturdy little 


musketeer who was trying to impart a reflet of authority to the neat litde 
white house occupied by the Prince Karl. But this 


no proper symbol of the kindly custom of the 


frowning 


house. | 
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admitted 


Solar 


was 


Nation 





unconditionally, ushered into the litth Mwing-room, and allowed hal i 
hour's undisturbed contemplatic of the beat ul be in—the a 
picture of the Meyer family. The reader interest in such matters may 
remember the discussion maintained two years since, at the time ot 

general exhibition of the younger Holbein’s works in Dresden, as to the 
respective merits—a id [ believe the presumptive priority in date—of this 
Darmstadt picture on’ the presentation of the same theme which adorns the 
Dresden Gallery. I forget how the question was settled—whether, indeed 
it was settled at all, and I have never seen the Dresden picture: but it seems 
to me that if I were to choose a Holbein, this one would content me. It 
represents @ sort of plainly-lovely Virgin holding her child. crowned with 


a kind of sorgeous episcopal crown, and worshipped by 
—the worthy Goodman Meyer, his wife, and their progenitors. 
derfully solid masterpiece, and so full of wholesome hum 


six knecling figures 
It 
stance that | 


is a wo 


an snl 


should hink its owner could go about his daily work the bet(f eat and 
drink and > ohn and perform the various functions of life more largely and 


y—tor ha 
and I may now confess t 
to see the 


I was not ( 
hat ny errand at Darmstadt had 


Hoibeinische Gemdlde than to examine the trail of the serpent 


smooth ing it constantly before his eves. isappointed, 
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Ue by Col. Wm. 
large type, with a memoir by Ja 


ein press ‘ Wontus, or the C 
Runkel; ‘The Wor 


mes P. 


‘ks 


vation,’ in 
M.D.; *Pen Pictures af 


Brow ne, 


Europe,’ by Elizabeth Peake, with numerous illustrations ; * Our Bri I 

rait Painters, 1617 to 1872,’ consisting of sixteen engravings on steel, with 
descriptive and historical notices by Edmund Ollier; and * Pictures by Clark 
son Stanfield, R.A.,’ with descriptions and a biographical sketch by James 
Daffarue.—Nature of Sept. Is begins a series of biographical sketche { 
eminent men of science, accompanied with portraits en steel, Faraday being 


the subject of the first, and the likeness of him being excellent. 


—A ceremony highly characteristic of New England life took place last 








week in the pleasant town of Concord, the town where, according to Profi 
sor Agassiz, who was not contradicted by any of the citizens, “ people live 
in a manner that is felt all over the country.” The ceremony was the ! 
reception by the town of a handsome library building presented to } 
fellow-citizens by Mr. William Munroe. mong the gentlemen present 
were Mr. R. W. Emerson, Judge Hoar, Mr. George Hoar, M.C., Senat 
Sumner, and other persons of prominet Brief speeches were made by 
several of them, Mr. Emerson speaking bee mest, but not long. Mr. Frederick 
liudson gave afew facts about the Concord libraries ; that in 17 ry 
company was formed ; that in 1805 there was a Concord Library o : 
which, in 1°30, was supplemented by a Social Library of 200 boo! 

again by a Town Library, like that enriching so many Massachusetts towns, 
and which on the day of the ceremonies contained 10,000 books. These the 
town authorities made over to the Trustees of the new library, which by the 
first of January will contain in all eleven thousand b sic-ainaill four booke 


to each inhabitant, with 
tain what féw New England Jibraries can show 
by celebrated authors, of 
own village residents. 


It will also con 


out counting private collections 

’ a rT? 1 +7 H ’ 

, that 1s, original manuscripts 
: 

st celebrated 


gift of Mr. James T. Fields 


of the mx were among its 


whom some 


These papers were the 


and comprise autograph copies of Emerson's chapter on ‘ Culture,’ Thoreau’s 
on ‘ Walking,’ Lowell's ‘ Cathedral,’ Holmes’s ‘ Dorothy L.,’ one of the best of 
that gentleman’s works, and Mr. Motley’s ‘ Address before th » Parker Frat 


nity in 1262.’ Nothing of Hawtho 
evson, in inaking |} 


Mr. 1 


for books 


rne’s was among the mannscripts 
tis remarks, was conversational but not de 


were his theme throughout. He referred to the 


ssultory, 


1 


bookish sourees of culture 
which the inhabitants of Concord had from the beg nning had within their reac! 
Of these the minister's library was one; the school, founded so long ago as 





16-0, another; another, of course, the quality of the inhabitants who sett! 


there. From a book written by Concord’s first minister, Peter Buckley, M1 
Emerson quoted a passage worthy to be remembered: “ There is no people 
but will strive to excel in something. What can we excel i pt in 
holiness? If we look to pumbers, we are the fewest; if we look to strength, 
we are the weakest; if to riches, we are the poorest of the people of Ged 
over the whole world. We eannot el or so much as equal people in these 
things, and if we come short in grace and holiness too, we are the most 
despicable people under heaven. Strive ye therefore herein to excel, and 


suffer not this crown to be tak 


‘den Mi r. 


strives to make 


en away from you.” Fro 
, 


learned John 
ot Emerson quoted with approval the wv, that “the man who 


ayi 
t ies from other 


himself a ciffere: men by much reading 
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‘ this, ] chiefest good, tha Ul fortun he has something 
t 1 t } Montesqui Use was cited in laudation of 
1 wd Na epl V Shaker whom Mr. Emerson once met,’a lady 
o { 1, t Dake of Marlberough, Mohammed, 
nd Dr. Jo m, appear in the curious juxtaposition in which the t 
and | of various countries and ages are not unusually seen a 
j ’'s writings. 
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th 


\ writerin the Hartford Courant has 


necticut colonial records covering a period from May, 1726, to May, 1735, and 


recently been examining the Con- 
some of the things which struck his attention are interesting and suggestive. 
Thus, the Assembly which met at Hartford in 1726 is believed to have afforded 
one of the earliest known examples of our American system of legislative 
‘deadheading,” for to a Hartford man who held the franchise of the ferry it 
granted leave to sell spirituous liquors aboard his boat, on the condition that 
to persons in the public service he should remit all charges. Tobacco in those 
days was probably less in favor in the Connecticut Valley than it is at present, 
for an ordinance of this same Assembly provides that “if any member shall 
presume to smoak tobacco in the chamber wherein they now commonly sit, 
The 
Hartford paper, mindful that this month the question is to be settled whether 
with Harttord the honor of being the seat 


” 


at any time whatsoever, he shall pay a fine of 6d. for each offence. 


re 
bi 


New Haven shall continue to shi 
of government, requests attention to the utter recklessness of the old Assem- 
Meeting at Hartford in August, 1727, 


fa 


George LL., the council ordered that the regiment of Hartford, Windsor, and 


blies when they met at New Haven. 


to receive news of the death of King George I. and the aceession of King 


Wethersfield be turned out in the afternoon, that each soldier be allowed half 


a pound of powder to barn on the oceasion, aud that in the evening there should 
be illuminations, they being “‘ much more honorable signals of joy ” than bon- 
fires, which were forbidden. But afterwards, in October, when the Assembly 
met at New Haven, King George IL. had to be proclaimed over again, and it 
is on this occasion that the Hartford man notices the extravagance which 
appears to be inherent in the New Haven atmosphere. At this second pro- 
clamation the Assembly economize on the powder, indeed, for they cut down 
the allowance to a quarter of a pound aman; but they order the sheriif to pre_ 
care, at the charge of the colony, ten pounds of candles with which to illumi- 
nate the court-house, and furthermore to procure one barrel of good wine, also 
at the charge of the colony, and to have the same in the court-house against 
the refreshment 


the time of the illumination, the said wine to be for 


the Assembly. At this time, or somewhat later (1730), as is to be learned 
from an appendix to the seventh volume of the Connecticut Colonial 


queries to town officers (?) and 
Thus were 


Records, the Board of Trade puts various 
there 
then in the colony 32,000 citizens, about 700 Indian and negro slaves, and 


other persons, and receives much useful information. 


1,600 free Indians, who made mischief by reason of their idleness and 
their excessive drinking of “rhum.” The colony had a sma 
militia, which included every male inhabitant between 16 years old and 
55, and numbered 8,500 men. The French in Canada might have to be 
fought, for they had made themselves very troublesome, “and since they 
are settled on the River Saint Lawrence aad on the Masasipi to the mouth 
of it, boast that in time they will drive us all into the sea.” As for the 
Spaniard, he “has not settled in North America to the eastward of Cape 
Florida, as we know which is very distant from us.” There is one 
item, says the Courant, which should not be overlooked: the total annual 
revenue was £4,000, and of this sum £1,000 was expended in supporting 


of, 


schools—a fact which goes some way towards explaining the present owner- 
ship of the Masasipi. 

—The first half of Fuseli’s sentence on Northeote—that an 
angel at an ass, and an ass at an angel—will be thought by many to be 
praise none too high for the distinguished animal painter whose decease 
Yet it would certainly have been a 


he was 


marked the beginning of the month. 
pity if Laudseer had ereated a school, or left an enduring impress upon the 
What he 
knew about the feelings, intelligence, and moral powers of animals he was 
never content to state simply, but would hasten to lose sight of it in an ill- 
judged exaggeration. It might have been in his power, with his opportunities 
und tastes, to have added something to what is known about the limits and 


godlogical department of his country’s, or any country’s, fine arts. 


expression of instinct. Landseer worked in a coarser way: he chose such 
human emotions as might be cleverly represented iu the persons of animals, 
and painted his quadrupeds in illustration “of those emotions. His most 
ipplauded figures are more like men degraded to animals, than like anima!s 
io have approached, in the direet line of character, nearest to the manners 
fmen. Le represents a dog as a judge, or an attorney, or a butcher, or as 
This sort of ingenuity is amusing enough in 
but only a mind of 
in elaborate oil 


the negro slave Unele Tom. 


irandville’s drawings of animals painted by themselves ; 
‘ytain commonness, we take if, would eare to express it 
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Decamps, it is true, has left some painted grotesques of 
monkeys exercising human functions; but they are kept within th 
proper limits of fantaisies, and are, besides, endowed with light graces 
that are wanting to Landseer’s style. The latter's 
exhibitions, are surprised not to meet the 
red coat and cap and feather of the canine theatre, have entered 


c 


of color and effeet 


learned-dog where we 


into a@ great nuinber of our houses—thanks to the engravings, in a 
fine, showy style, by the artist’s brother, Thomas Landseer. The 


paintings, which do not contain the merit suggested by the plates, are 
accumulated at Manchester in great numbers. It was Landseer’s solid way 
of insisting on his pleasantries, his habit of making great historical pictures 
out of designs seemingly meant for Puneh, that struck the Continentals when 
he broke his insular reserve and entered into European competition at Paris 
in 1855. ‘ The somewhat exaggerated nicety of drawing,” then said About, 
“the erudity of the color, an indescribable rigidity in the manner, and espe- 
cially the entire absence of unpremeditated candor (manque de naiveté), 
give this work less charm than it merits, and make it amuse the eyes with- 
out satisfying the taste.” Twin companion with Landseer’s humor was his 
sentiment, au attribution of human consciousness to quadrupeds. His emo- 
tional animals are set arbitrarily in the scene just where one expects the 
human subject to be; if he gave his weeping dogs handkerchiefs and hat- 
bands, he could hardly express their theatrical character more plainly. As 
if to show how coarse a trick, and how cheaply played, was this super-sensi- 
tiveness of Landseer’s animals, when he came to have to do, in the Trafalgar 
Square bronzes, with brute forms that might properly have been elevated, 
in some symbolical and patriotic sense, beyond the proper consciousness of 
the beast, he subsided at once, and endowed his lions with the true lamblike 
unobtrusiveness seen in the menagerie. Sir Edwin was an artist of culture, 
having gone deeply into comparative anatomy in early life, at the instigation 
of Haydon. He could paint the figure and portrait creditably ; his Zitania 
is a good model of a stout, serviceable English girl. He was in immense 
request for sporting portraits and scenes of the hunt, his first great specimen 
in this line being an equestrian picee introducing the Duchess of Bedford, 
with a success which had a marked effect on the paimter’s career. His 
baronetey came in 1850; he received at Paris, in 1855, one of ten medals 
of honor instituted for exceptional merit. His death, at the age of seventy- 
two, was preceded by a gradual eclipse of the faculties, extending back over 
He died unmarried. A 

—M. de Candolle is not the only European naturalist who believes that 
Evgiish wili eventually become the common scientific language of the world. 
Dr. T. Thoreil, Professor of Zoblogy in the University of Upsala, who, 
though a native of Sweden, has lately published a work in English (‘ Re- 
marks on Synonyms of European Spiders’), also holds this opinion, not only 
because English “is far more widely diffused over every part of the earth 
than any other culture-language, and that already two of the greatest 
nations publish in it the results of their scientific labors, but because 
English, on account of its simple grammar, and as combining in nearly the 
same degree Teutonic and Roman elements, is by most Europeans more eas- 
ily acquired than any other language.” Dr. Thorell is even so radical as to 
propose to deny to the authors of works written in little-understood lan- 
guages, like the Slavie, the credit of priority in scientific description or dis- 
covery. It is, of course, quite improbable that any such conspiracy as 
this should ever be evtered into by the savans of Western Europe. 
Against if there is the obvious consideration that, in every case 
of disputed priority, the chances of the French, German, or 
English scientist’s getting the ear of posterity and monopolizing its monu- 
ments are vastly greater than those (say) of the Bohemian or the Magyar, 
not to speak of the enjoyment of the fame of his discovery during his own 
lifetime. Moreover, it il accords with the catholicity of science to impose a 
penalty on the aceident of birth, and science might easily be the loser, as 
Dr. Thorell’s reviewer in Nature points out, by compelling any one who pre- 
fers to write in the tongue in which he can think most clearly and best 
express his thoughts, to abandon the vernacular for a fereign medium of 
communication with the scientifie world. 

—The war with Trance had the usual effect in Prussia of increasing the . 
emigration to foreign countries. It was so a hundred years ago, it was so 
after Sadowa. In the period 1860-65, but little more than 1.4 per cent. of 
the population emigrated; in the next six years, however, °.7 per ceu‘. 
(66,064 persons). In 1972, Prussia lost 64,511 inhabitants, of whom abou: 
one-sixth were liable to military duty. For this and other obvious reasons 
the Government has taken alarm, and has resorted to such repressive mea- 
sures as withdrawing the reduced fares previously allowed to emigrants car- 
ried over railroads belonging to the state, and prohibiting any but Prussian 
citizens from acting as emigration agents. Meantime, Herr Bédiker, of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau, has published a survey of Prussian emigration for 
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the twenty-seven years 1844-71, which 
GAL, The 
owing to the fact of the general negiect 


shows the total number of emigrants 
Dy trae number 


have been at least D7. is undoubtedly greater, 


nowadays to inform the authorities 
Ten 
out these docu- 


by taking out emigration papers (Zxtla unden). 
not a quarter part of the emigrants lett their native land w 
ments snow not one-half take the troub!e to ask for them. The immigration 
statistics of the United States on the ove hand, and of Prussia on the other, and 
the difference between the births and deaths in the latter country, furnish a 
means of controlling the official records of emigration, and make it certain that 
they fall short of the reality. if the emigration has been from the 
stern provinces, they having lost 322,464, against 209,347 from the two 
western, aud 109,846 from the three newly acquired provinces. A remark- 
ably heavy emigration has taken ptace since 1267 from Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover, and Hesse-Nassau—provinces having but 18 per cent. of the total 
population of the state, yet having out nearly half of the emigrauts 
(44.3 per cent.) from 1867 to 1371. In the years 1862-1871, about 60 per 
cent. of all the emigrants were males; heads of 
constituted and generally it appears that 
place chiefly by whole Three-fourths nearly 
this ratio can be applied to the emigration since 1844, then Prussia has cer- 
tainly lost over 300,000, and probably 400,600, citizens, 
arms, and all Germany 1,000,009. 
liable to military service formed one- 
issurance of peace which the Empire is now 
he fact that whereas in the last 
at the port of New York amoun 
six months of 1873 to 67,334. 
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giving to Europe is shown i 
six months of 1872 the German immigration 


ted to 78, sons, it fell off in the first 
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” with Prince 
making such extracrdinary statements 
as that his political activity had been and would be directed towards annihilat- 
ing the idea of God, substituting for religion the id devotion to the 
state, and overthrowing Christianity by attacking the Pope and the Jesuits. 
There were two ways of accounting reasonably for the appearance of this 
mass of nonsense: we could suppose that the MWorld’s correspondent was 
engaged in hoaxing his readers, or we could suppose that Jesuitism had 
instigated the publication. This latter conjecture may appear too ridiculous ; 
but Prince Bismarck, in reply to a German gentleman of this ci 
him if he had ever avowed sentin 
“erushing Rome in order to erush ¢ 
purpose of the calumny.” 


—Some months ago the JVorld prin 
Bismarck, which represented him as 


ted areport ofan “interview 


ea of 


ty, who asked 
ents so nefarious, says that the phrase about 
‘aristianity shows plainly the souree and 
And we may add that, despite the Prinee’s denial 
and the World's expressions of regret, there is a Roman Catholic journal of 
this city which still actually persists in believing and saying that Bismarck 
cid say what he now chooses to disavow, and that the crushing of Chris- 
tianity is really his policy. To believe this is next door to inventing it, and 
we may readily imagine a German Catholic, down in the heat of the battle, to 
have made the crazy tale out of whole cloth. 
marck calls it; 
invented to answer any purpose whatever. 
has had very 
European capitals, Paris and London inclnded—professed confidence in its 
correspondent at Berlin down to a few It now promises that, 
deceived again, that gentleman at least shall not be the deceiver. 


A barefaced invention Bis- 
and it was one almost everywhere scouted as too wildly ill- 

The World, however—which 
some remarkable foreign correspondents in several of the 


days ago. 


—Dr. Henry Schlicmann, whose excavations in the neighborhood 
ef ancient Troy bave been so liberally rewarded with precious dis- 
coveries, is now engaged in publishing a narrative of his three years 


labors, to be accompanied by 
representing more than 3,600 
relics 


a quarto atlas containing 213 photographs, 
of the more than 100,060 alleged Trojan 
secured by him; containing also six plans constructed by engi- 
neers, which will, we suppose, indicate the extent and laying out of the 


three cities revealed by his digging on the same site. Having finished 
his undertaking in this quarter, and being desirous of making similar 


excavations (always at his own expense) in Greece, particularly on the sites 
of Mycenz aud Olympia, he made a preposition to the Greek Government 
by which he should be permitted to retain possession of the objects found as 


long as he lived, in return for his building a palace in Athens expressly for 


their preservation, to be called the Schliemann Museum, and to become the 
property of the nation with all its contents after his death 
offer could searcely have been devised, and it was 
liament, but “ pocketed” by,the Government ; and Schliemann, with less then 
te Sibyl’s pertinacity, renounced at once and for ever the thought 
excavations in Greece, and transferred his offer 
Italian Government, from whom it met with 


A more liberal 
acoopted by vote of Par- 


, mutatis mutandis, to the 


9 
u 


very cordial reception, and 
Magni Grecia was suggested as the most promising field of operations. Dr. 


Schliemann has indicated his preference for Palermo or Naples as the seat of 


his future Museum. 
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—The stuf * are made in these days may be gathered 


from the pert 


lef which “ pilgrims 
of 


tsal some of the “pious books ” which have been widely 


circulated in Franee. One is by a certain Abbé Gaume, is published with 
the approval of Rome, and in the course s two years has passed thro 


more than twenty editions. It is a catechism designed for adults, and 


teaches, among other things (to the everlasting confusion of the solar myth), 
alter the light, 
nd that one of God's reasons 
it to visit foreign 
work in which Protesta 

and cannibals are classed 


that the sun, the moon, and the stars were created in order 
that they might not become objec ts of worship, a 
for making the sea was to enable n ans of 
parts. The author has written another 


infidels, Jews, Mohammedans, 


lissionaries by n 
same 
savages, 
head with bears, dogs, crocodiles, ete., 


under one 
leaving the true ¢ 
selves, with no middle ground between these two categories. 
specimen of pilgrim literature is the Reverend Fat 
surnaturels de la vie de Pie IX.,’ 
edition. The French reader is here assured that the miracles act 
formed by the present Pope are innumerable, 


‘atholies apart by them 
A third edifying 
her Huguet’s * Les Fait 
which in 1871 had quickly reached a fourth 


S 


ually per 
consisting mainly, however, ot 
conversions and eures. 





His longevity is explained by the fact that many 
monks and nuns have vowed their own lives to prolong his, death generally 
ensuing with commendable celerity upon the compleion of the vow. His 
power over those who despise his sacred person, even at a distance, is i 
trated by the case of a resident of Francavilla, in the provinee of Leeee, w) 
maliciously named his dog Pius IX. One July rots this reprobate wa 
amusing himself with making the animal stand up against the wall like a 
soldier, taking his name in vain, and otherwise mocking the venerable p 
tiff, when the dog, “as if indignant at such insolence,” sprang at his mast 
throat, threw him down, and, when driven away by the family, left hin 
bathed in blvod, to die shortiy, deprived ef the consolations of religion 

THE RENAISSANCE,* 

M™.. PATER, in a book which on the whole deserves the epithet fase 
ating, shows a power of expression and a subtlety of analysis whieh 
at first reading disposed us to admit him to a place among the best ¢ ‘ 
but when we return to study out the meaning unfolded and measure out 
acquisitions, we find we must change the word. Much is e fol led and much 
is told that is admirable in telling, ‘bat not so much of the theme as of M1 
Pater himself; of him we obtain a very distinct and pleasing notion in 
general, but of his nominal subject we hard!y know more than before we 
read his ‘Studies.’ The author is too much of an artist to be a good critic 
and hardly attempts to disguise the fact that he is more interested in the 
perivetion of his own style than in the x steries of the art on whic s 
studies are based. In fact, he sets out with a fallacy which shows clearly 
enough that “ diletto” rather than ‘cgnneee” is the root of his thinkin 
“Such discussions [on beauty in the abstract, ete.] help us very little to 


enjoy what has been well done in art or poetry, to discrimi 


what is more and what is less excellent in them, or 
art, 


se words like beauty 


, 
would 


tou 


g¢ than 


excel poetry with more meanin 
have. Beauty, like all other qualities 
relative, and the deti 


tion to its 


ence, or they otherwise 


presented to human experien 


nitien of it beeomes unmeaning ess in 


and use! 


abstractness. To define beauty, not in the most abstract, but in 


the most concrete terms possible, not to find a universal formula for it, but 
the formula which expresses most adequately this or that special manilesta- 
tion of it, is the aim of the true student of mwstheties.” And having thus 
broadly stated his creed, which is that of most dilettanti, viz., that there is ne 
standard, that there are no fundamental principles in art, but simply recog- 
nitions of personal sympathies and expressions of personal delights, he goes 
on to define with a logic not so suecessful as his rhetoric what the esthetic 
critic has to do with. 

The simple fact is that for want of definitions, formulas, abstract 
terms, and all those precise and “metaphysical” distinctions which our 
author holds in defiance, if not in abhorrence, the criticism of art is all afloat 


—is in effect nothing but the unreasoning and generally unreasonable ex- 


pression of individual preferences or tastes, which may to-day be adopted as 











the standard from the personal prestige of the holder and to-morrow 1 
rejected because another has supplanted him; and in this field he is king 
who has most power of persuasion, not he who has most reason. The 
habitual eritic is simply a dilettante with more or less experience of art, 
with a set of rules whic! 1 are pure asstunption, and which contribute in no 
degree to establish taste on a sounder basis. What is wanted to render 
i a science and make even dilettantism certain and progressive, is a 
nomenclature of art and definition of all its q in the 
da declaration that any such attainments are either hopeless or 
**Stndies in the History of the Renaissancs. By Walter IT. Pater” London and 

ew York: Macmillan & Co 





useles wid \ ‘le, is a confession of individual incapacity | 
t itor ! f th 
) it id b have not laws capable of rigid definition, 
and ication to all cases which can ever come under them, is 
eq wserting that there is no such thing as beauty, and that art is 
whatever any one chooses to call it. Art, speaking in the distinctive sense 
of that term in which it is used when considered in reference to the expres- 
ion of an ideal, is purely and only the metrical, rhythmical, harmonic (what 
the Greeks termed musical, pertaining to any of the Muses), or concordant | 
expression of emotion, whether it be in poetry, painting, music, dancing, or 
any other conceivable way of opening the soul to influences above and 


beyond it; and to say that any of the arts thereby evolved is incapable of as 


absolute analysis and as abstract definition as musie or color, is to confess a 
voluntary and factitious limit to the powers of the human intellect. The 
arts are but different forms of the same thing, and the analogies are so abso- 
lute and coherent that to have analyzed one is to have shown the way to 


le 
oie, 


aualyze the wh 

It is true that in the moment of the enjoyment of any art-expression the 
analysis is, if not impossible, at least destructive of the completeness of the 
enjoym ‘pt to and the 
recognition of this half-truth is what Mr. Pater, like almost all dilettante 
. The abs definition and embodiment 
in laws (not rules) of the principles which lie at the root of art is not only 
indispensable to its complete and final development as the 
It 
does not follow that art can be evoked by knowledge or application of rules, 
but that it cannot be fully understood and most effectively cullivated with- 


mt, Exe highly trained and peculiarly fitted minds; 


critics, meaus by his statement ute 


possible, but as 
i 


laws which govern the heavenly bodies are to the calculation of eclipses. 


out that knowledge and application. 

Mr. Pater takes with the word renaissance a liberty which, though very 
The word not 
new birth, and was applied to a phase of art which 
d to be the lts proper and teeh- 
is in the resumption of classical forms of art-expression, as 


mmon, is historically and logieally inadmissible. does 


eau a revival, but a 
votaries believ: re-creation of Greek art. 
cal meaning 
s‘en in Raphael’s later work, Michael Angelo, and the indefinite horde who 
foll 
art which, far from being a new birth or even a revival, was, in its substitu- 
tion of the borrowed and imitated themes which it effected, in reality the 
decays 
reflected and imitative enthusiasm for genuine emotions which compel their 
own rhythmical expression and develop their own forms. If the term “re- 
is in any way applicable to Italian art, it belongs to Giotto, who 


mnwed, amougst Whom we notice most commonly Poussin, ete., ete.—an 


of art—that inevitable decay which accompanies the substitution of a 


naissance ”’ 
first went frankly to the original springs of art, the pure beauty of nature; but 
it is very doubtful if there was ever any suspense or renaissance in art, since 
when it subsided in one form it broke out in another, and the spirit was 
always the same, and immortal. A peculiar national temperament develops 
one form; ehange the nature of its emotions and the form of the art changes ; 
but so long as there is genuine and lofty emotion, there will be art, be*there 
schools or no schools. Nature is herself the great mistress--not, as the Ger- 
man crities have it, external and material nature, but the universal human- 
divine nature, in which are born and nourished every aspiration and emo- 
tion t! 


reat 


A110 


1e embodiment of which becomes art. 
have the 
separate essays on kindred topics, but written without any central thought ; 
they are full of thought and suggestion, and abound in evidence of culture and 


‘ Studies’ coherence which might be expected from 


accomplishment, but they must be taken not as a book, but each on its dis- 
tinct merits. The last on Winckelmann is perhaps one of the completest 
expressions of the dilettante view of that celebrated art-writer which we can 
expect tobave. It takes Winckelmann’s side of Winckelmanun, who was an 
art-critic in the seuse that German painters are idealists when they try to be 
ideal, who confounded artifice with art, the form of things with their sub- 
stance, and, like all worshippers of the renaissance, died in the worship of form 
and accident, not of substance and law. He was a narrow-minded man, 
whose vature was only open to reflected (and hence artificial) emotions, and 


the rigid forms of Greek art appealed to his narrow side—the nature which 
was the source of Greek art he had no eye for. He sought for the secret of 
the perfection of that art in a hypothetical and visionary physical perfection 
amongst the Greeks instead of where t really was, in the serene aud exalted 
character of the Greek intellect, healthy and happy, full of sublime passions, 
with a remarkable freedom from senstality, with a tranquil faith, and 
lives singularly free from what we may call worldly ambitions. If | 
ths whole known répertoire of Greek sculpture were alive and walking 
rst us to-day, we should no more develop great seulptors than we d), 
ly e the temper in which that was conceived and born does not exist in 


Mhis Winckelmann and his followers do not comprehend ; 
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doomsday will permit will no more make an artist than the study of Greek 
Art that looks back ceases to be 


a& renaissance that is the renewal of dead forms is 


hexameters will make another Homer. 
art, and becomes artifice ; 

not a new birth, itis a galvanie resuscitation; and the modern sympathy 
(like Winekelmann’s) with the Renaissance so-called, is but a morbid 
abhorrence of life and health, and fondness for death and artifice. 

But we must not leave Mr. Pater with our differences alone adjusted. 
Differ in opinion with him we must, and continually, yet with profound respect 
The essay on “ Pico Della Mirandola” is so full of genuine 
appreciation, so complete, so comprehensive, that, without having previous 
knowledge of Mirandola, one feels that, if living, he would say that Mr. 
Pater has told him better than he could have told himself. And genera!ly 
the essays on literary themes are better than those on artistic (using the 
word in its narrow, common sense), for the simple reason that without being 
to a certain extent an artist it is absolutely impossible to be a comprehen- 
sive critic of art. In poetry, Mr. Pater is one of the cognoscenti ; in paiuting, 
as we have said, only a dilettante. His conception of literary qualities 
seems clear and definite, but that of pictorial character evasive and indefi- 
nite, like a picture drawn by an untrained talent, with a vague, unincisive 
touch. But in whichever theme, his power, individuality, and charm of 
style are such as to nake his book one of the best acquisitions which art- 
literature has made of late. 


for his opinion. 


TRENCH’S PLUTARCH.* 

nner have their ups and their downs, their ins and outs of fashion. 
4 We see this tendency conspicuously exemplified in Plutarch. After en- 
joying a high reputation for ages, he was unceremoniously cast down from 
his pride of place during the present century, and there now seems to be a 
chance of his restoration. It would not be fair to assign such changes of 
public faver wholly to caprice or to the sentiment of reaction, though 
both these may have their. share in producing the result. The principal 
cause of these shifts and currents in the aura popularis we take to be that 
the subjects which an author treats are of more or less importance at differ- 
ent epochs. Thus, the early fathers of the church had been well-nigh con- 
signed to oblivion by Protestants when, in the fourth decade of this century, 
the English Tractarian movement brought them into notice again. About 
the same time, Plutarch was temporarily shelved by the influence of that 
sceptic and iconoclastic school of history which, if it did not originate, at 
least had its first fair start with Niebuhr. The famous biographer was inac- 
curate, and gossipy, and a copyist, ‘no authority ” on matters of fact—that 
settled him. But another twenty years passed, and the bold speculations of 
Mill, Buckle, and others aroused a lively interest in the history of ethics. 
And thus Plutarch reappears, though in a somewhat different capacity, more 
as the moralist than as the biographer. 

Some two years ago, when speaking of the Boston edition of the ‘ Morals,’ 
we noticed the vigorous rally of heathen morality in Plutarch’s day, and the 
striking circumstance that it seemed eatirely independent of Christianity. 
Plutarch himself is a perfect specimen of this independevee. Not only is 
there not, in all his voluminous writings, any direct mention of our faith, 
but there is scarcely a passage from which the cleverest ingenuity can 
sible allusion. Now, here the question naturally occurs: Was 
the silence of the philosophers founded oa bona-fide ignorance, or did they, 
like the Jew Josephus, purposely iguore what was too great a puzzle for 
them? It would be absurd to suppose Josephus ignorant of the foundation 
and progress of Christianity ; but he could say nothing about it to please 
himself or those for whom he wrote, and he therefore found it convenient to 
pass over the subject sicco pede. Can we predicate anything like this of the 
heathen writers? Scareely. The religion which circulated among the 
despised and needy classes hal not yet reached their aristocratic heights. 
If they heard of it at all, it was a3 a Jewish sect, and the Jews were to them 
a set of contemptible and disagreeable fanatics. Tow the philosophers 
treated objects which they considered below them may be seen in Plutarch’s 
relations to Latin literature. When the Greeks became the political vassals 
of the Romans, they tock their revenge in the republic of letters. Every 
Roman who aspired to be well educated learned Greck, but no Greek gentle- 
man thought of learning Latin. Plutarch read only what was absolutely 
necessary to his purpose as a biographer of Romans. He was obliged 
to consult histories and memoirs; but from all the Latin poets there is 
precisely one quotation in all his ‘ Lives,’ and we have no reason to suppose 
that he had more than a hearsay knowledge of Virgil or Ovid. If we want 
a motive and nucleus of the new morality, we must look for them to the 
However much the individual may wither in the 


Four Lectures by Richard Chene 
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good emperors of that era. 





* ‘Plutarch; his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. 
vix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin,’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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present age—and some of us are disposed to think that a Bismarek way still 


count for something—it is certain that in those days 
man for good ‘or ill might be tremendous. 

At the same time, it is not jutely impossible that Christianity may 
have emenere the philosophers without their | A maa of our 
own petiod may be affected, through a third party, by a writer whose works 
he bas never re read, and of whose very name he is ignorant. And similarly, 
through some despised souree, by means of women or slaves, the kingdom 
which cometh not by observation may have penetrated to the edita templa 
of the Epicurean, and pierced the armor of the Stoic. But this is only a sup- 
position ; the negative facts point the other way ; and, on the whole, we think 
it better, for reasons given on a former occasion, to’acknowledge as a fact 
the independence of the later heathen morality. 

Archbishop Trench’s brief and pithy course of four lectures is perhaps the 
most promising step yet made towards the rehabilitation of Plutarch. At 
the first casual glauce, we remark that more than half the volume is devoted 


the power of a single 


absc 
cnowing it. 


to the ‘Morals’—that is, the miscellaneous writings; and that for 
these the lecturer has adopted the translation of Philemon Holland, 


who wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century—a translation 
not without very positive merits of its own, but (as we might partly 
suspect from its age) full of Gallicisms, of Latinisms, and of ail manner of 
archaisms.* And speaking of style, we must remark that the usual care- 
fulness with which the lectures are composed was surely nodding on page 
47, where we have this oddly confused cla 18¢ : 

“ Extraordinary a3 the account may seem, in all likelihood it is scarcely 
an exaggeration; being, as Archimedes probably was, the most inventive 
genius in his own line of things whom [that] the world has ever seen.” 

Although it does not necessarily follow that a biographer or lecturer 
admires his hero, such is generally the case, and the reader is prepared to 
find in Archbishop Trench a eulogist of Plutarch. Sometimes we think he 
stretches a pointin favor of the Sage of Cheronea. Thus be dwells on Shake- 
speare’s liberal use of the ‘ Lives ’ in ‘ Coriolanus ’ and ‘ Julius Cesar.’ But, 
to go no further, Byron made wholesale pillage of a very ordinary novelette 
for his ‘ Werner.’ Again, while wisely giving up Plutarch’s accuracy aud 
critical authority, he greatly commends his love of gossip and anecdote, 
cause little sayings and doings throw great light on character. Up to a cer- 
tain point, this is true ; but a biography made up of little sayings and doings, 
or chiefly dependent ou them for its value, seems to us as great a mistake as 
a history constructed on the Michelet and Froude system out of petty docu- 
ments. Finally, not to multiply our iastances, he defends, or at least excuses, 
the universally condemned ‘ De Malignitate Herodoti’ on the ground of local 
patriotism. Plutarch was a Theban, and could not forgive the great Greek 
Listorian for recording so plainly certain ignoble parts which the Thebans 
had played in Greek history. Surely it was not the fault of Herodotus that 
he did not live till the Thebans did better, a® could not foresee Epaminon- 
das. But after all, there is enough genuine and indisputable material for 
praise, which we do no begrudge. Thus, whether the logical conclusion im- 
plied be altogether tenable or not, the heartiness of this outburst against the 
virtual atheism of some of the Epicureans has a grand ring about it: 


be- 


“If you travel through the world, well, you may find cities without 
walls, without literature, without kings, moneyless, aud such as desire no 
coin; which know not what theatres or public halls of bodily exercise mean ; 
but never was there, nor ever shall there be, any one city seen without tenple, 
church, or chapel; without some god or other; which useth no prayers 
nor oaths, no propheci ies and divinations, no sacrifices, either to obtain good 
blessings or to avert heavy curses and calamities. Nay, methinks a man 
should sooner find a city built in the air, without any plot of ground whereon 
it is seated, than that any commonwealth altogether void of religion and the 
opinion of the gods should either be first established or afterwards preserved 
and maintained in that estate. This it is that containeth and holdeth to- 
gether all human society ; this is the foundation, prop, and stay of all.” 


Scarcely less forcible is this protest against their withdrawal from public 
life : 


“ Surely impossible it is that they should ever have their part in any great 
royal and maguificent joy who have made choice of a close, private life within 
doors, never meddling with the affairs of common weal—a life sequestered 
from. all offices of humanity, far removed from any instinct of honor or desire 
to gratify others. For the soul, I may tell you, is no base and small thing, 
extending her desires only to that which is good to be eaten, as do those 
cuttle-fishes, which stretch their claws as far as to their meat, and no fur ther. 
Such appetites as these are most quickly cut off with satiety and filled in a 
moment; but when the virtues and desires of the mind tending to virtue and 
honesty, to honor also and contentment of conscience, are once grown to 
their vigor and perfection, they have not for their limit only the length and 
time of man’s lite, but surely the desire of honor and the affection to profit 
the suciety of men, comprehending all eternity, striveth still to go forward 


i 


bd Such as these pleasant verbs (qnoted by the Archbishop ): to daddle, to dade, to 

Srapple, to mafie, to thrumble. In detiance of chronology, Professor Freeman, and the 
S ifurday Review, one is tempted to dispose of these queer words by callisg them semi- 
5 «xur. 
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to such action and beneficial deeds as yield not be 


expressed.” 


On the 


infinite pleasure that ec: 


whok 


», We may say that the Archbishop is a potent auxiliary to the 

movement in behalf of Plutarch, and also that his * Leetures’ are in themselves 
zrecable and interesting. Sometimes, too, they show a more than clerical 
innocence which is extremely touching, as when he pronounces Galepsus in 


Lubeea, 
pass the most of the time in devising and 
and matters of learning, ” 
| day. 


where the guests, ‘having nothing else to do of great importance, 
di Sof good letters 


to be wenderfully like a German spa of the present 


scoursing together 





NEW GEOGRAPHIES AND 


YY common consent, geography 
re . 


ATLASES.® 
stands next in importance to arithmet 
time 
examvers 


rl 


is devoted 


elementary schools, and hence an immense 
to it; but much of this time is sheer waste. 
| we believe, that boys, well trained in are = 
| deficient in geography ; teachers are disappointed at the ne results which 
follow adult 


amount 
Colleg 


re 


| ol 
| 


are agreed, 


other respects, otten absur 


long-continued lessons ; and and wome 


men beginning to 
| read, think, travel, and investigate, are made painfully se of their 
ignorance of the globe. The fault. we are persuaded, is largely due to the 
| current text-books, most of which, like the common English grammars, are 
{ar behind the position of modern science. They present innumerable fret 
| interminable lists of places, and summaries of productions, but with very 
| little philosophical arrangement, and with meagre science. Their use d . 
indeed train the memory, so that the names and positions of Is 
| rivers, capes, towns, ete., are remembered; and this is certainly important. 
Many teachers believe that there is a time, indeed, when the mind of a child 
| has an extraordinary receptivity for geographical nomenclature, and when 
the finding of places upon the map has all the charm of a game of hide-and 
| seek. But this learning of place-words and positions is not ceography, 
| though it may be “ fun.” 
| As a corrective of these defeets in existing methods, the have been 
many recent attempts to introduce new sehool-books under the inviting 
| name of * Physical Geographies.” Soine of these, like Herschel's ess: ay, Mrs, 
Carpenter's compendium, Réclus’s brilliant treatises, Ritter’s translated le« 


tures, and Lavallée’s military geography, 
tion, are ill adapted to Amerie 
used as class-room manuals. 
who were themselves 


though worthy of high commenda- 
ntly, are but litt 
to order 
quite unacquainted with the spirit 
! . 
modern geographical science, and compiled their 
and often antiquated sources 


, 


an sebools, and, ¢ e 


Others have been 


s€ nsequ 


written by the 


se 
of 
‘ Xist ne 


that in many plices the 


and modes 


works from pre 


so 


ot information : 





mere name of a physical geography is he ld i in abhorrence. In contrast with 
the English and American geographical uls, the German school-books 
and atlases are remarkably good. Writers imbued with the spirit of modern 
research, and well informed respeeting the most recent investigations into 
the structure of the globe, have provided the German schools with exce lent 
treatises; but they have been so disproportionately full on European, and 
| especially on German, geography, that it has not been worth while to 


translate them. 

Now at length We have an origival American treatis 
Geography’ of Professor Guyot, which has some 
In the first place, it is t 
so that his book is an original treatise, 


», the new ‘ Physical 
pecul 


‘in his 


noteworthy larities. 


he work of one who is a mast specialty, 


and not a translation or a compile 


tion. We have many excellent geologists among the scientifie writers of 
this country—Agassiz, Dana, J. D. Whitney, Hunt, Le Conte, and others— 


who may be considered as well qualified as Guyot to present a view of the 
structure of the globe, from the geologist’s point of view ; 

| only one of the aspects which the scientifie ge 

variable as well as the constant must be studied 
climate, the movement and seas, the distribution of plants and 
animals, the ethnological characteristics of mankind—everything which 
makes up the life of the globe, and illustrates the subserviency of the earth 
to its inhabitants, 
nent andisland. On these varied subjects, in thei 
and the progress of culture, Profess 
in the land. 
| themes for more than a quarter of a century, 


but structure is 
The 
, the laws of temperature and 


he yzrapher must regard. 


of winds 





must be considered, as well as the rocky forms of conti- 


r relation to human socie 
or Guyot is perhaps the highest author 
He has assiduously devoted his admirable powers to 
first under the best 
Before 


ty 
ity 
the 
of teachers 
ne to 


e 


| in Germany, and then as an independent investigator. 
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he ca 
** Physical Geography. New York: 
&C o. 

‘ First Steps in Geography. 


Sc.ibner, Armstrong 


By Arnoid Guyot.’ 


Intended to accompany the Atias of the’ 
line.” By Theodore 8 Pay. New York: G. P. Putnam's sons, 1873 

* Descriptive Hand-‘tlas of the World. Dy J. Bartholomew.” 
de'phia : T. Eliwood Zell. 1871,73 

The Iaternstional At'a-, consisting of Sixty-five Ma aps: 
graphy, and Thirty ot His storica and Classical Geography. 
LL.D., and Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D.’ With copivus indices. 
nain’s Sons. 1873. Imp. Svo. 


Great Out- 


In 26 Parts. Phila-. 


of Modern Ge>- 
William F. Collins, 
York; G. P. Pat- 
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beautiful monograph on the 


this country, his Neufchatel lake-bottom, and 
his famous investigations respecting the glaciers of Switzerland, had estab- 
, Hlere he 


lished his place at naturalists, 
tian {the Smithsonian lInestitnution. and : val) ] 
ations of the Smithsoman iustitation, and a specia 


none 
I 


the me wical obsery 
investigator of the height and structure of the Appalachian mountain sys- 
tems, the peaks of which, in the White Mountains of New Hampshire and 
the 
Vermont, the Adirondacks, the Catskiils, ete., he accurately measured with 
the barometer. His studies have always led him to look at the humanita- 
rian side of science—the bearing of natural phenomena upon civilization and 
the development of races and peoples. 
great familiarity with American schools. Owing to the want of good text- 
books, and to his great powers of inspiration as a lecturer, he has been. a 
constant speaker on scientific geography ever since he came among us, espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. Thou- 
sands of teachers from colleges and normal schools bear witness to his excel- 
lent influence in showing them how to observe, how to reason, aud how to 
impart what they have seen and thought. 

The volume before us corresponds with the expectations which its an- 
nouncement awakeued. It makes no pretences to being a pepular reading- 
book; there is no attempt to magnify the marvellous, or to attract the seeker 
after “ the curiosities” of nature. Its author might say, as Professor Had- 
ley said of his own lectures on Roman law, ‘ They will searcely find a place 
in a library of entertaining knowledge.” It is a book to be studied, and is 
written accordingly ina compact, sententious style; clearness and sharpness 
of statement are among its chief merits; and the fine powers of generaliza- 
tion which were conspicuous in the Lowell lectures upon “ Earth and Man,” 
are also exhibited on almost every page. It is at once an atlas and a text 
book, Copious diagrams and cents illustrate its pages, and, whenever required, 
double-paged maps of the globe on Mercator’s projection are introduced. 
The maps are the result of great research, and are constructed for this work 
by Messrs. Sandoz & Krumholz. 
scientific enquiry. On one, the structure of the globe is indicated, with the 
chief plateaus and plains exhibited in contrasting colors ; another shows the 
distribution of voleanoes and earthquakes ; a third, the lines of equal mag- 
netic declination ; ancther, the isothermals ; a fifth, the marine currents; a 
sixth and seventh, the rain-fall and the wind-courses; the other three, the 
distribution of the useful metals, the useful plants and trees, and the races 
of men. 
pliysical geography—not detailed enough for the study of subordinate 
regions, but well fitted to exhibit the globe in its entirety. 

The careful study of such a treafise as is now offered to American scho- 
lars should precede the ordinary scientific aud historical studies of a college 
course. . 
that is not possible in the present state of preparatory schools, students 
should be required to pass an examination upon its chief sections before pro- 
ceeding to the study of geology, meteorology, natural history, and the bigher 
It is almost equally important as a basis for the study of historical 
and political science. 


physics. 
An admirable collection of wall-nraps, for recitation 
and lecture-rooms, have been prepared as precursors or companions. of the 
volume before us. 

Mr. Fay’s ‘ First Steps’ is a book of exercises in the study of an atlas 
already published by him, and from it, he says in his preface, “everything 
has been removed which could embarrass the most inexperienced teacher, 
or the young pupil of nine orten.” He adds that it is not “intended exclu- 
All persons, young or old, with misty ideas on 
Geography will find it easy and advantageous to go through the lessons.” 
The mode of instruction employed is the repetitionary instead of the mnemo- 
nical, according to Mr. Fay’s distinction, and there is no doubt that it is the 
better of the two. Physical geography forms but a part of the scheme, of 
It is treated in an order and from a standpoint differing consider- 
ably from those of Professor Guyot, in the work just noticed, and, whatever 
it may do for the pupil, will probably be of less service to the teacher him- 
self as a means of enlightenment. 

In Zell’s * Hand-Atias’ the maps are neatly and attractively engraved, 
with full coloring, and will be found sufficiently accurate for common use; 
and, except for the rapid advances of geographical knowledge in these days, 
they would probably also be complete enough. The several maps of the 
United States are about the best feature of the work, which of course recom- 
meuds it particularly to the American publie. Critical examination reveals 
‘ome imperfections which show that the latest authorities have not always 
be 


sively for young children. 


course, 


n consulted ; as, for example, in the map of Beloochistan, the river Dusti 
(more properly, perhaps, Deshti, but here printed Dasti) is represented as 
having a northeast course straight from its mouth, whereas, after reaching 


thie its course is nearly due east toa point beyond the 64th meri 


a 
26th parallel, 


The N 
became an early promoter of 


Black Mountains of North Carolina, as well as in the lesser elevations of 


lis work, moreover, is the result of 


They embody the most recent results of 


The maps and diagrams by themselves are an encyclopedia of 
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There is no indication of the disputed boundary between this country 
and Persia. Although the Stauley-Livingstone additions to the cartography 
of Central Africa have not been neglected, we miss Stanley’s starting-point, 
Bagamoy®, opposite Zanzibar; yet, oddly enough, the name is put down in 
the general index, while wanting both on the map and in the special index 
to the map of Africa. The scale of tiis map hardly permitted the introdue- 
tion of Gerhard Rohlfs’ discoveries, and Dr. Nachtigal’s are, of course, too 
recent. Schweinfurth’s are tolerably indicated on a map of the Nile basin, 
between which and the map of Africa we notice several inconsistencies in 
the spelling of proper names ; as, Bahiada and Bayudah; Riadth and Riad ; 
Meraweh and Meroe ; Ipsambual and Ipsambool (so Khartum and Khartoom). 
Schweinfurth’s Niam-Niam is anglicized Neam-Neam; then why not (and a 
fortiori) Welle for Uelle? The statisties of this atlas are very condensed, 
but we have found them generally correct. The latest available census re- 
turns have been adopted in many instances, as for Buenos Ayres (1269), 
Canada (1871), and New Zealand (1871); but the German census of 1867 is 
given in place of that of 1871 (to be sure, the increase has not been very 
great), the Greek census of 1351 for that of 1271, and an old census of the 
Presidency of Bengal for that of 1871-72—involving a difference of 2u,000,000 
in the total of the population. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s hand is again seen in the maps of the ‘ Interna- 
tional Atlas’ of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. They are mostly smaller than those 
in the ‘ Hand-Atlas,’ but they have substantially the same character. The 
treatment accorded to the United States is not much above that of the com- 
mon-school atlas. The. classical aud historical maps, if not very minute, 
answer well enough the needs of the general reader and are conveniently 
bound up with the modern series. The comprehensive “ introductions ” of 
Drs. Collier and Schmitz seem, so far as we have tested them, to be notice- 
ably accurate in their dates, and give added value to the atlas. 


Des 
par 


Old Rome and New Italy. (Recuerdos de Italia.) By Emilio Castelar, 
author of ‘The Republican Movement in Europe,’ now publishing in Harper's 
Magazine. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1873.)—‘‘This book,” the author says in his preface, “is the 
record of the lively emotions awakened in my soul by the marvellous specta- 
cles of Italy,” and certainly the reader will not be likely to complain of the 
want of liveliness in the emotions. The book contains eleven chapters of a 
very discursive kind, filled with rhetoric and sentiment of a sort with which we 
are all very familiar, and which is to us rather uninteresting. In the chapter 
called “The Great Ruin,” for instance, Senor Castelar gives the first im- 
pressions produced upon him by his visit to the Coliseum. To see Rome had 
long been one of the most anxious desires of his heart. “As a boy, the 
Roman religion spoke to me of God, of immortality, of redemption ; of all 
that enlarges the horizon of the soul, even to the infinite. In youth, the 
Latin language was my chief study—a study that, to a plastic imagination, 
showed in high relief the sweet verses of Virgil, the conciseness of Tacitus, 
and the grander periods of Titus Livius, those heroes of antiquity who lived for 
liberty and for their country.” We have then a time-honored allusion or 
two to Roman literature and Roman law: to “those hills from whence so 
much light has shone upon human consciences”; the sepulchres, the illus- 
trious remains in the sepulchres, “‘ the stones embrowned by sua and time, 
where consul and tribune have carved their names, apostles and mariyrs 
Then we have a page or two telling us that, “tired of 
polities in Madrid, of commerce in London, of gaiety in Paris, and even of 
nature in Geneva; wearied also with the positive tendencies of our age, visibie 
at every step and every moment,” Senor Castelar ‘‘ took refuge at’ Rome, in 
order to spend some happy hours with history, art, and religion,” and that 
even in Rome he could not quite shake off the age, on account of a sinful 
republican friend who had been living for twenty years “under the Ponti- 
fical rod,” and who wished to unburden his soul about the condition of that 
city; then we have a description of some Catholic ‘“ sorcery,” which the 
author saw with no sympathetic eye; and then we are invited to “ plinge 
into antiquity as a diver in the sea.” We take this plunge, and come to the 
surface in a sea of rhetoric: “Is it true that we have before us a trembling 
light, pale and almost imperceptible? Is it like that of the glow-worm— 
like that which we call an idea? Is it true that with this light we can 
kindle the material world, dissipate it, and offer it to the spirit as the smoke 
of a sacrifice?” We have no space to give the answers to these questions 
in detail, but in general we may say that they are in the affirmative, and, 
while “ protesting with vain reflections against human littleness,” we arrive 
face to face with the Roman Coliseum and vivid recollections of the gardens of 
Nero, which easily leads us to reflections on the iniquity of religious perse- 
cation, and a comparison of Nero to the present Emperor of Germany, who, it 
seems from Sefhor Castelar, is even more inhuman in his crimes than his 


their crosses.” 


Roman prototype—for, though Nero murdered bis mother, he at least “ felt on 
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the sea-shore the grief of Orestes, and heard the murmurs 
and though Nero oppressed humanity, he at least proclaime 


hour, “that he ought to have been an artist, 
an historico-msthetic account of the C 
some passages which in an oration might be 
recollections sound altogether too grand. 


oliseum, 


The 


strong impressio®of the author's sincerity, and at the same time a strong | 
impression of the great danger there is in an oratorical training for a tourist. 

Those who have been struck from time to time with the bursts of eloquence | 
Which have animated some of Castelar’s speeches in the Spanish Cortes, 
will be forced to doubt the probability of its adding to his fame, particularly 
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in the course of which occur 
really fine, but in a book of | 


book 


as so much is necessarily injured in the translation. 
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of one second—so “ sure-footed ” 


(New York : 
1874.)—Not only does the revolving year seem to bring to Mr. Billings the 
sense that its predecessors brought him; but what is now his 
stated supply of nonsense also seems to come in regularly, aud to be about equal 
Ilis mule, however, we must remark, 
is in this book neither so ubiquitous, so inscrutable, nor so much a moral 
nor is he so efficient as he was in the 
days when he could hit a gentleman twice in the same place within the space 
Specimens of the practical wis- 
dom which makes Mr. Billings no contemptible lay-preacher with a hundred 
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“ The only 


a& most consolin 

money makes moues 

m both to give a good 

natural thing about a 
wy man”; “ Where 


1.695.253 obstinate 


really 


—a saying in whieh Mr. Billin 


gs's tigures he pro- 


as he did on another occasion, when 


total number of rats resident in this country in Is68, and 


Of Mr. Billings’s nonsense we ean ouly say that 


ully leave to other 


sdom or the folly of this ephe ‘ris may 


price of the volu 





commonly for almanacs 


is hardly a morsel to be found 


t day of the week a given day ot 
is all. And, in fact, on second thought, we do not 
We do not wi a@ priori why the production 


useful information, and @ posteriort know! 


/ 


ARPER'S CATALOGUE, The at- 


tention of those designing to form libraries, of 

increase their Literary Collections, is res 
fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most est { 
works in English Literature—compreaending ever ite 


thensand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have ac cess ft Ya trustwort 
guide in forming the true estimate ot hterary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valu ‘abl etorreterence 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabeticaliy by th 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having n 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being tol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York 





B' OOKS BY MATE. 


Orders for books are subject to the fol- 


lowing conditions, which must be strictly 


observed: 


1, That the money be forwarded in ad- 


vance whenever the price is known. 


That enquiries as to price or other 


particulars be accompanied by a s/amped 
and addressed envelope for the reply. 
(These enquiries should be as sfecific as the 
knowledge of the writer will permit. It is 
presumed that in most cases the name of 
the author, 


the work, of or of the pub- 


lisher can be given.) 


3. That both money and books shall 


pass through the mails at the risk of the 
purchaser. 
THE NATION 
5 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 
WOOD, FR., 


P. O. Box 25. 
Headquarters for Chromos and Frames. 


f ° 6s9 Broadway, New York, 


Attention is called to the beautiful picture of ** Maiden- 
hood,” tor sale by all Art Dealers. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 

OcToBER 6, 1973. 

\V i. are able to report this week a very decided change for the better in 
the condition of financial affairs. The Clearing-House certificates, 
which to the amount of twenty millions were issued upon the pledge of col- 
laterals deposited by the banks with the Loan Committee—the certificates 
being receivable at the Clearing-House in place of greenbacks in payment of 
debit balances—have answered well their purposes, and the condition of the 
banks has so far improved as to admit of the cancellation of one million of 
them on Friday, followed by another reduction of $1,500,000 on Saturday. 
At the meeting of the Loan Committee on Saturday, the following resolution 


was passed : 


“ Resolved, That the Chairman of the Committee request ail banks which 
have taken out loan certificates to return and cancel them from day to day, 
as early as practicable, that the aggregate may be rapidly reduced.” 


According to Saturday’s advices from Washington, the outstanding 
amount of legal tenders bas been increased from $356,000,000 to $358,000,000_ 
Why is it that the Secretary has drawn upon the $44,000,000 “reserve” to 
the amount of $2,000,000 at this time, when by doing so two weeks ago, or 
letting it be oeficially known that he would do so in case of need, it would 
have done some good? After all Mr. Richardson has said about “keeping 
within the law,” this last act is certainly calculated to make people believe 
that no dependence whatever can be placed upon what is said by Treasury 
During the panic, the course of the Treasury Department was 
marked by ignorance and want of decision. 


officials. 


No bank statement was made public this week, and no statement will be 
made until the entire amount of loan certificates pow outstanding is 
retired and cancelled. The want of aniformity in the returns is the alleged 
reason why the statement is not made public; but, most likely, bank man- 
agers cousider that it would be imprudent, in the present condition of affairs, 
to publish anything which would show the very low state of the bank re- 
Ferve. 

The action of the savings-banks in hoarding greenbacks at this time is 
severely criticised, and is hardly conducive to a restoration of confidence, 
which is really the only thing now required to bring about a complete settle- 
ment of business affairs. Several important failures have taken place since 
our last, among others the following: Northrup & Chick, and George Bird 
Grinnell & Co., bankers and brokers of this city ; the Glenham Woollen Manu- 
facturing Company, Paton & Co.,and Peake, Opdycke & Co., merchants. The 
cause of the failure of Northrup & Chick is the old story of heavy drafts by cor- 
respondents, while that of Messrs. Paton & Co. seems to have been the mixing 
up the business of selling dry goods with that of building railroads. The 


liabilities of Messrs. Peake, Opdycke & Co. are stated at $2,500,000, all o, 


which the firm proposes to pay in monthly instalments of 10 per cent., begin. 
ning December 1. They profess to have a surplus of assets above liabilities 
of about $500,000. The firm transacted a large dry goods, jobbing, and 
importing business—one of the largest in the city—and their failure was 
brought about by the difficulty experienced in making collections. No 
serious fears are entertained, among those who have the best means of judg- 
ing, that these failures among merchants will extend to any alarming degree. 

The failure of George Bird Grinnell & Co. is an important one as affects 
Wall Street. On Thursday morning, the firm was served with an order 
issued by Judge Blatchford, of the U. S. District Court in Bankruptcy, upon 
the complaint of a creditor to the amount of some $3,000 only, that the firm 
had refused to pay on demand the balance to his credit with them, and that 
the firm had become bankrupt. The order is returnable before the court 
October 11. An injunction was issued by the same judge, restraining all 
parties holding securities of the firm, as collateral or otherwise, from selling 
or disposing of them in any manner. The effect of these legal proceedings is 
to compel the present holders of Grinnell & Co.’s stocks to carry them along, 
at, whatever cost or inconvenience; and as the whole matter bore upon its 
face the probability that the proceedings were brought about at the instance 
of the firm itself, the Governing Committee of the Exchange met to con 
sider what action was necessar¥ in the premises. The Stock Exchange 
members of the firm were summoned to appear before the Committee, and 
did so, but, under advice of counsel, refused to answer any questions; upon 


which the following resolution was passea‘by the Committee : 


‘ Whereas, G. B. Grinnell and J. C. Williams have refused to comply 
with the laws of the New York Stock Exchange; therefore, 
* Resolved, That they be declared no longer members of the Associa- 


The Nation. 


— —————— 
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One of the most cheering signs of the times is that commercial paper 
has commenced to move, although not very freely as yet. Rates are quoted 
at 15 to 18 per cent. Money on call has been searee, but there has been a 
market for it most of the week, during which time the rates have ranged 
between 7 per cent. per annum and 3, per cent. per diem. At the close of 
the week, Saturday, the rates fell to .1, per cent. per diem, and at the close 
of the day money was freely offered at the legal rate. & 


On Monday, September 29, at a special meeting of the directors, the 
Bank of England rate of discount was advanced to 5 per cent., but no 
further advance was made at the regular meeting on Thursday. The ank 
lost during the week £1,904,000 in bullion. The Bank of France gained 
4,000,000 francs in specie. 


The Stock Exchange opened on Tuesday, September 35, and the opening 
was unaccompanied by any excitement whatever, and with the fluctuations 
by no means wide, considering that the Board had remained closed for so 
long a period. The tendency of prices was downward, and the market con- 
tinued weak until Friday. Investors seemed to have held off, expecting 
that the sales of stocks made for the purpose of settling up old contracts 
in anticipation of the expiration of the three days’ time during which the 
law was suspended providing for the selling out of stocks “ under the rule,” 
would carry down prices to a still lower point. But outstanding matters 
seem to have been pretty well settled up, and very few stocks were sold out 
“under the rule” on Friday. Parties who had been waiting to buy saw 
that it was useless to wait, and the last half-hour of the session witnessed 
very active dealings and a rapid advance in prices. On Saturday, the prices 
of the day before were not only fully maintained, but the demand for stocks 
carried up Central 144 per cent.; Lake Shore, 3 per cent. ; Rock Island, 


7g per cent.; Western Union, 3°4 per cent. ; and other stocks in proportion. 


In fact, brokers met with considerable difficulty in filling their orders, in 
consequence of the scarcity of supply. 


Prices of all good dividend-paying stocks are still very low, and we doubt 
very much if the prices of last week will be seen again for years. No better 
time than the present will probably offer itself to investors. Speculators 
have no chance in the present state of affairs, as brokers are unwilling to 
carry stocks on margins at this time. By the time they are ready to do 
so, prices will have so far advanced that parties who are now able to make 
their purchases for cash will be very willing to sell out to the professional 
speculator at those then current. Foreign capitalists have already seen this, 
and large purchases of the best dividend-paying stocks were made last week 
by their agents in this city, and one house with German cornections pur- 
chased 10,000 shares New York Central and Hudson River stock at about 
90. Fluctuations may occur, in consequence of weak partics having to sell 
out-to raise money with which to take up their loans at bank, and prices may 
go down a little; but for investors it seems to us to be a particularly good 
time to lay in a good supply. 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending Oct. 4: 





|Monday. | ruesday.| Wea'day.|Tharsday| Friday. iSaturday,| Sales. 
| | a | | —— 











N.Y. C. & H. R....! 199 935/90 92%! 89 92 | 91% 938&' 93% 95%) 43.300 
Lake Shore........| | 73 Ti | TAG Tl) O86 TL5g) TK T's) Tig Big) 55-00 
Sic aitetedicc ccs: T..  e ae es) etme epee iioalon concen 100 
Do." pfd...| | 66 §75| A 0) 2 ee ere 
Union Pacific..... 19% Ho | WY Be | 18% «19%! 19% QWs) 19% WS) 18,300 
Ch & NW... | | 4alg 4 | dR 4G) BOM 411G| 416 423g! 43 4536) | 10 900 
Do. pfd...} e 64 63 | 6 66'\4\ 65 Gi | 67% ....) 68% 4 8,300 
N. J. Central...... | § | 91% 91%] 913g 92361 90 90%) 91 2X1 9315 94 3 000 
Kock Island.......| 3) | 8¥4g OLX) 88 9.4%) 87K BD | OK 9! | 92% 9 14.100 
Mil. & 8t.Paul....] SY 85%) SAK 85 | BLig B23) BBG 28%) B84 S54) 9,90 
Do. pfd...| © 565i) 56 BT | BA... BT. | Sala S784] 2,600 
Wabash............ Bw - 1434 50 | 43% 45 | 4255 44 | 43 43%) 43% 48%] 26,000 
D. L. & Western ..! ra) | 86% 89 | Sik 90 | 86% 87%) 90 91 | 91 BX; 7,800 
SMa icscbacs cae | 28% 3) | 273% 29%] 27 ATR) Bq 2 | WY 29K] 18,100 
GC Cot leGivcccaces | 2 23%} 224 22%) 22 BBs! VIBE Bw] ABW 24%] 4,100 
WE, U. BObicsccccese 61 |W | 63 Gig) FO «63 44] G49K GT] OSA 69%] 63.700 
Pacific Mail.......| [32 85 | St 884) Big 85] BH... | BH BB] 25,000 








Dealings jin railroad bonds have been light, investors seeming to prefer 
good dividend-paying stocks, the prices of which have declined to a greater 
extent than those of railroad bonds. There appears to be plenty of orders in 
the market, but the limits are considerably below the price at which they 
can be obtained, the really very cheap bonds in the market haying been 
taken during the time the Exchange was closed. 

Gold declined to 109% on Friday from 11314, the opening price on Mon- 
day, and has not since advanced more than a fraction, remaining at 110 and 
under all day Saturday. The large amount of gold now on the way from 
England exerts a depressing influence on the premium. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has, as yet, issued no programme for gold sales and bond pur- 
chases during the month of October. 





